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OFFIC ‘ DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE ASTOR HOUSE 








Go Correspondents. 


y -ou are at liberty to make any disposition you choose of your 

Ph tan ew A qnis paper. A pete A of this week’s “ Spirit” will be forwarded to 
Ginn hese ts ‘vou named. We are greatly obliged for “ Daddy Biggs’s Scrape,’ and though 
we do not exactly cotton to the idea of Capt. Suggs’ flogging you “on sight,” are still 
to hear more of him, and also “ How Fish-Trap Johnson got his name.” 


a i d Boston match on the Union Course, she beat him “ about a length,” 


In the Fashion an 

siear length. ? . ; 

mo nk. B. of 8. has just “arriv”’ here from Canton, in the ‘‘ Houqua,” after a pegeee 
of nine.y-one days—the fastest trip on record. He brings “a pocket full of rocks.” — 

L. T.c? A.—Much obliged for your courtesy in sending the stereotype cast, which 
will appear next week. Whenever you have duplicate casts of animals, rural architec- 
ture, agricultural implements, etc., we shall be happy to receive them, and to recipro- 
cate the ‘favor. ; , , 

S. T. T.—It seems “ cording to lor,” and your suggestion shall be complied with next 
week. Inthe meantime do you, please, set to work on the “ nibble” in continuation, in 
which “ the Boss,” alias ‘‘ Commodore Limbrick” figures. P ; 

W. B. W. of 8. 8S.—Can probably find you a customer, if the horse is sound. Will try. 

“ Reveille."—Your “heads” are in an aenineenty critical position, being already on 
“the block.” Mr. Childs, the wood engraver, has been engaged upon them for two or 
three cays. ‘ tm 

A friend of “ Frank Forester’s” killed thirty-five English Snipe on the 7th instant. 
Where, pray ? 


W.L.D. of M—The dog will be $40—the cane $5. You were writtento on Thurs- 


day. 

‘4. B. A.—No copy of the “ Stable Economy” has reached us. The articles alluded 
to willbe published next week, if received to-day or Monday. 

Cc. B. P. of S.—You describe a horse worth $250, and offer $100 only. A good dray 
horse is worth $100. To oblige you, we will look about for “ahundred dollar horse,” 


but to talk of beauty, speed, and soundness in a5 yr. old, at that figure, is preposterous. 


TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

At the enggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the “ Spi- 
rit of the Times” has been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate commission, 
for the purchase of all descriptions of Imrprovep Srocx, and articles to be obtained at 
prime cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and its vicinity, 
complising 

Thorough-bred Stock, 
arriage and Saddle Horses, 
attle, Sheep, etc., 
>etters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
ighting Cocks, 
Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 
«uns, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 
r ishing Tackie, Etc., etc., etc. 

Anexperience of many years, and a familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufac- 
turers, and others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrust- 
ed to hi, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping stock, etc. 
land or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. 
dresse ito Wa. T. PORTER)—must be post-paid. 





Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds. 
Sail and Row Boats. 

Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 


Where a choice of transit by 
All letters—(ad- 
March 1, 1845. 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA. 


Mr. James G. Mounrarn is now our only Agent in Canada, for collecting monies due, 
and obiaining new subscribers for the ‘ Spirit of the Times.’’ Our friends there—and 
we are proud to number many such—will oblige us by extending any assistance to him 
that may be in their power. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 14, 1845. 
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Another Crack Original Story. 

“* Daddy Biggs’s Scrape at Cockerell’s Bend.”—On another page will 
be found the original story under this head, promised us some weeks since 
3. J. Hoover, Esq., of East Alabama, the author of *‘ Taking the Census,” 
“Simon Suggs,” etc. We have read nothing superior to it for many a day, 
and doubt not our readers will agree with us in our estimate of the writer's 
extraordinary ability. His keen perception of the ludicrous and the comic, 
is only equalled by the facility with which he displays in bold relief, strik- 
ing features in character or incident. His style is forcible, playful or ornate, 
by turns, and he possesses, in an eminent degree, the happy faculty of ren- 
dering his portraitures instinct with life. We can as readily imagine the 
characteristics of “* Simon Suggs,” or “‘ Daddy Biggs,” as if we had seen the 
one “‘ scare up a Jack,” or “ fished for cat,” with the other. 

Mr. Hooper, in avery courteous private letter to us, needlessly apolo- 
gises for what he is pleased to term his ‘‘ miserable performance” in the 
original sketch of ** Daddy Biggs,” which we publish to-day. ‘* Incessant 
interruptions, and not feeling ‘i’ the vein’” for writing, he assigns as the 
reason. He is kind enough to add, 

**T have a leng time wished to write for the ‘Spirit.’ During the sum- 
‘*mer I hope to have time to write regularly—that is, if this sketch does 
*‘not disgust you.” * * * * “Tf you will send the next ‘ Spirit’ to 
“* Capt. , of , Tallapoosa County, Alabama, ‘ Suggs” will be- 
** lieve—else not, ‘though one should rise from the dead.’ If he catches 
‘‘and flogs me next week at Court—as he swears he will—the ‘ Spirit’ shall 
**have the particulars, as well as ‘“*‘ How Fish-Trap Johnson got his 


“name.” 








GEORGE MUNDAY, THE PROPHET. 

This eccentric genius, who is now in Louisville, Ky., is expected in St. 
Louis, shortly ; accordingly Frxxp, of the “ Reveille,” prepares his fellow 
¢ tizens to anticipate rare fun, by recounting one of the Prophet's freaks in 
Philadelphia—which was after this wise :— 

George’s favorite neighborhood for “tholding forth,” was in or about the 
famous old * State House,” where, bare-headed—with unshorn beard, and 
adorned with a simple wooden cross, he, in a few moments, would collect 
acrowd. At length, the police arrested him for obstructing the passage, 
and George was sent to the Alms-House. Ina few days he escaped from 
the institution, and, boiling with indignation, hastened back to his old 
haunt, to lay his grievances before the people. Having provided himself 
with a couple of gimblets, he entered the building, raised the large win- 
dow above the back entrance, and placing himself on the old-fashioned en- 
tablature over the door way, (the spot where the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was read from,) he shut down the window behind him, securing 
himself from interruption by boring his gimblets through the sash, into the 
frame. Then, with much solemnity, he proceeded to paraphrase the “ de- 
claration,” applying it to his own particular case. The scene was truly 
ludicrous. Below, was one of the high-Constables and an assistant police- 
man, together with a numerous crowd of curious hearers. 

**\Vhen, in the course of human events”—began George. 

** Will you come down from there ?” demanded the Constable. 

** 4 long train of abuses and takings up without authority,—” 

** Aint you a comin ; now ?—if you don’t I'll bring you,” threatened au- 
thority. 

** Our Mayor, like the Kings of old, set upon us swarms of corrupt and 
drunken officers to put the prophets of truth into pestilential abodes.” 

** Now, do, George, stop your lingo—that’s a good fellow,” said the offi- 
cer, coaxingly, seeing that the usual means of reaching the offender were 
cut off; ‘‘and come down without bother.” 

“ Look up !” shouted the indignant advocate of truth, ‘‘ look up, you stiff- 
necked, corrupt son of Belial !—you, dog in office !—you, that belch forth 
the corrupt effluvium of liquid death, commonly styled rum /—you are the 
chief of a band of authorized knaves, composed of evil expounders of the 
law, otherwise called pettifoggers, and certain other rogues in office, who 
are styled “‘the police.”—You lead captive the senses of that blind old 
Mayor, who is as bridled by your wickedness as the beast of the same 
name !—you cause him by your false tongues to do evil, but, there is a day 
coming—there is / when, at a bar where your credit has long been chalked 
out, i] make an affidavy will knock you so far into the regions of dark- 
ness, that the final trump will sound like a penny whistle to your ear !—do 
you hear that !” rover - 

The policeman did hear that, but his amiability could stand it no longer ; 
so, procuring a watchman’s ladder, he commenced climbing to the prophet, 
who ceolly unscrewed his gimblets, hoisted the window, | up his 
robes, and, shouting “ woe to the wicked,” beat a successful retreat. 








The Boston “ Daily Times,” among a myriad of “ good ’uns,” furnishes 
the following, of which we are in doubt which is best :— 
_ A negro at North Santee, was recently swallowed by a shark, and found 
in the fish without a wound, and ‘with a bottle of whiskey in his pocket. 

** Do you know Mr. Brown ?” 

** Yes, my dear.” 

“‘Is he not a very deserving man ?” 

- Yes he deserves a flogging, and if he ever gallants you again, I will 

give it to him !” j 





KexoGG, the artist, now at Florence, with Powers, the sculptor, has 
written a New Orleans friend several characteristic letters, from which the 
editor of the “* Crescent City” has been permitted to make a few extracts. 
He introduces the letters of K. in the happy terms annexed :— 

Powers and Kellogg.—These twin brothers in genius are diligently pur- 
suing their labors in Italy, with a degree of energy and spirit that bids fair 
to place them in the front rank in the temple of fame. They have already 
done more to render the American name immortal in the world of art, than 
has been accomplished by all the other artists who recognize America as 
their birth-place. In the character of their minds, Powers and Kellogg pe- 
culiarly resemble each other, while the history of the life of one, to this 
period, is almost identically the history of the other. Both have struggled 
with poverty, but struggled without a murmur, for the sake of their glori- 
ous art, confident that the world would finally be compelled to do them jus- 
tice. Gallantly have they breasted the waves of adversity, living in Florence 
for weeks, almost literally upon a crust of bread and a cup of water, yet 
still hopeful and resolute and unconquerable. There is one feature in the 
career abroad of these two favored children of genius, that has tended, more 
than almost every other circumstance, to commend them to our hearty ad- 
miration and respect. Although brilliant competitors in the same race for 
fame, there has been none of that envy and jealousy between them that but | 
too often tarnishes the brightest achievements and casts adeep shadow over | 
the noblest attributes of the human intellect. Powers and Kellogg have | 
ever cherished for each other a warm and cordial friendship, untainted by | 
interest and unwarped by ambition, which manifests a purity and sincerity. 
of heart rarely met‘under similar circumstances. It has its origin too, in 
a source which does honor to both—in an honest reverence for the high 
gifts with which both have been so richly endowed, and which are winning 
for them much more than reputation and name. 

We must beg to dissent most emphatically, from the opinion of the editor 
of the “‘ Crescent City,” that Powers and Kellogg “ have done more to ren- 
der the American name immortal in the world of Art than has been accom- 
plished by all the other artists who recognize America as their birth-place.” 
Surely, in his enthusiastic admiration of the two gifted young Americans 
named, the editor of the ‘‘Crescent City” has forgotten or overlooked the 
claims of West, Newron and Cop.iey, of former years, and more recently 
Stuart, Lesiiz, VANDERLYN, Jarvis, ALLSTON, GREENOUGH, INMAN, 
and other ‘‘ names not born to die.” 

We quote a portion of one of Kellogg’s letters, dated the Sth Dec. last :-— 


“ The statue of a Greek Slave, by Mr. Powers, has been exhibited in my 
studio for the last eight days,—previous to its departure for London. It is 
the property of John Grant, Esqy., who will take the proper means to let it 
be seen to advantage in the great metropolis. The Grand Duke and Duchess 
have “~ their respesct tothe beautiful slave, and expressed their regret 
that she was about to leave Florence. The studio was visited by great 
numbers of the best people—both strangers and Florentines. Indeed the 
statue seems to attract the attention of all who take any pleasure in examin- 
ing works of art; and it has become one of the principal attractions, if not 
the principal one, to all who desire to see the Pest roductions of modern 
sculptors. Itis a source of pride to Americans, that their country has 
had the honour of giving to the world so great a genius as Powers, and an 
equal source of mortification that it has lacked either the taste, or the libe- 
rality, to take into its own possession so lovely a statue. It has fallen to 
the honor of an Englishman to appreciate and reward Mr. Powers's talents, 
and this is a source of unaffected delight to the English. Lord Ward has 
ordered a peo of it, and this will also find a home in an English man- 
sion—notwithstanding the aversion of John Bull to the ‘holding of slaves.’ 

** Powers is still engaged on the statue of Mr. Calhoun. It will bea 
noble work. He has not yet commenced that of Franklin. He is now full 
of orders, principally from the English. He is well; indeed I think he is 
in better health than he has been since I have known him.” 








Shooting Birds about Town.—Our triend Grexiey, of the ‘‘ Tribune,” 
takes the proper ground in relation to the unmitigated humbugs who are to 
be seen every where about the outskirts of the city, popping away at the 
chip-birds, and such ‘‘ small deer” :— 

No man, with a soul so large as a flea’s gizzard, could possibly be so mean, 
so cruel, so cowardly, as to go round, pop, popping at little birds in the bri- 
ars and bushes, wing-breaking sparrows, and maiming chickadees—and yet 
there are things in human shape just base enough to doit. These, where 
they bury their depravity in dark glen or vast wilderness, may escape hu- 
man observation ; but in the vicinity of our cities they subject themselves 
to the disgust and loathing of every one in whom the image of God is not de- 





SCRAPS FROM MY FLORIDA JOURNAL. 


WRITTEN FOR THE “SPIRIT OF THE TIMES,” BY AN OFFICER OF THE U. STATES ARMY. 








Fort Leavenworth, Feb. 18th, 1945. 

January 11th.—Started at day-break. The morning was bright and fair, 
and we were all in fine spirits. The men had, by dint of working until one 
o’clock at night, furnished us with a sufficiency of wood, although not of 
the right kind. We wanted light wood, and as we knew that a great quan- 
tity of it could be collected at our old camp, it caused us no uneasiness; 
We had not gone far before we grounded. This contretemps provoked us 
very much, and tried our patience much more than we desired. However, 
you know that by “‘ patience, perseverance and soap,” any thing can be ac- 
complished ; in this case, we dispensed with the soap, and substituted spars 
and cables, through the assistance of which we were eventually relieved 
from our provoking situation. We soon arrived at our first camp, and found 
Sampson, (the negro Indian interpreter,) and the hostile who first made his 
appearance, anxiously waiting for us. All hands were turned out to collect 
light wood. I could not but fall into a reverie, when all the fun and frolic 
that had been enacted upon that spot, arose before me. When the bell 


| tolled for us to come on board, I felt as if I had an attachment to the spot, 
and must confess I left it with momentary regret. 
if all were on board, we found that one was missing, and that one was a dog. 


On looking round to see 


Poor fellow! methinks he found it rather a lonely situation. I wonder 
what did become of him? I hope if “Cor pe CHasse” ever visits that 
part of the world again, he will make diligent enquiries as regards his fate, 
and give us a report of his canine wanderings. 

Again we were off, cutting our quiet way through the placid waters, at 
the mouth of the Ocklocknee. How different were our feelings during our 
ascent! Then, all was excitement, novelty, hope! now, all those elements 
had subsided, all had been satisfied, and already the disagreeable feeling o 
monotony began tocrawl over us. Again we began to thirst for some- 
thing novel, some object about which a grand excitement could be kicked 
up; many of us exclaimed ‘* Well, we have done this for the General, hasn’t 
he something more for us to do? We’re the boys! Just point out anything, 
and we will be after it, with @ stick, the point of which is whittled down 
to a differential /” 

Now we are at the mouth of the river, and again that beautiful bay, with 
its tranquil waters, covered with various wild fowl, is before us, with the 
ocean for our horizon. 

* Careful, Captain,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ helm hard starboard, or you'll ground !’* 

“Oh, no danger, I know exactly where I am—cast the larboard lead,” 

“12 feet !—12 feet !—-10 feet !!——4 feet! !!—S inches !!!!” 

** Stop her—hard starboard !”” 

“Ha! ha! what did I tell you? I did not explore this channel with a 
boat load of oysters for nothing.” 

Fortunately the bank was bluff, and the boat sided off, and in fact she 
tried to do it herself, several times before they would let her, for boats have 
as much a horror and knowledge of shoal water as any of us—provided it 
is on either side, and not dead ahead. 

‘“* Well,” said the Colonel, ‘‘we have rounded that stake"; now, Captain 
keep your eyes well open, and get us out of this ram’s horn channel, and 
see if we can’t get outside to-night, and make the Spanish Hole, and Port 
Leon early in the morning.” ‘I'll try ;” and well he performed his part in 
the channel, but the sequel will show that oyster-bars are the worst kind of 
bars for boats, whatever they may be for men, and that ebb-tide, running 
like a mill tail, with night fast closing in, is no time to put a boat through a 
20 feet wide passage. About half way down the bay we discovered a boat 
filled with men rowing towards us. Every one was on the qui vive to make 
her out. One had her a fisherman, and that was Spart’s (Lord, I’ve let his 
name out,) wise surmise, not that his mame would very naturally lead him 
to that conclusion, but he swore they had the air of that worthy and usefu 
class of citizens. He said he could not be mistaken, that he had made the 
air, the manner and general appearance of persons following different trades, 
his earnest and deep study, and that in this case he could not be deceived; an- 
other said it was this, and another that. The Col., in the mean time, had 
adjusted his glass, and exclaimed, “ gentlemen, you are all wrong ; it is evi- 
dently a party of soldiers with an officer, but for what purpose I cannot im- 
agine.” That was a settler. The question now was “ who is it, and what 
is his business *” A very few moments would reveal the mystery. The 
boat rapidly approached under a strong pull, and before it reached us we re- 
cognised Lucinda, (I beg his pardon,) Lt. R——. We were delighted to 


facedand obliterated. But in our cities themselves, the offence is still more | meet him, not only from his intrinsic merits, but having been several days 


flagrant. It is a gross offence against law and public safety to fire balls and 
shot within the limits of our city ; and yet the citizens of the Twelfth Ward, 
especially those living near any little wood or clump of trees, are constantly 
alarmed and annoyed by this bird-shooting. The peace of their houses is 
invaded, and the lives of their children endangered by this continual viola- 
tion of the law. Must they endure it forever? 

Messrs. Alderman and Assistant of the Twelfth! and you, Municipal 
Police! we ask you to give at least one day’s attention to the little wood 
surrounding Turtle Bay, and arrest the trespassers on property and violators 
of law who infest it. Come any fair day, and you will find business; then 
keep coming till you have put a stop to the outrage. The residents in that 
vicinity pay taxes to be protected by the enforcement of the laws; why do 
you leave them in a state of outlawry? They feel a kindness for the little 
warblers that flit around them, and dread to see them tortured and butcher- 
ed in mere wantonness ; have they not some right to be protected in the 
quiet possession of the little properties they pay such heavy taxes upon ? 
Mr. Mayor! you have a reputation for wishing to see the laws enforced— 
will you do anything in the premises? 





Anecdote of Mr. Biair.—The following anecdote is told of Mr. Blair, 
editor of the Washington Globe, who, it is universally acknowledged, is a 
man of no great personal beauty. 

Mr. Blair once met a very savage looking Kentuckian in the Wheeling 
stage coach, who accosted himthus: ‘I say, stranger, here’s a very pretty 
Bowie knife I was ax’d to hand over to you!’ ‘Indeed” said Blair, ‘to 
whom may I be indebted for this present? (It was a frightful looking 
knife.”)—*Well, now, that would be hard to tell,’ replied the Kentuckian. 
‘Twas about five years ago, as I reckon, when I was goin’ over this turn- 
pike, and I meta fellow who gave me the knife, as a sort of premium for 
being the ugliest looking fellow he had met on his journey over this ugly 
road. He exacted a promise, however, that if I ever met an uglier looking 
man than myself, I should at once hand it over to him at all hazards. Since 
then, I have looked in vain for five years, and began to think the knife 
was my own property. I beg, however you will make no objections to ac- 
cepting a present to which, I am satisfied, you are justly entitled? Mr. 
Blair pocketed the knife very good naturedly, giving the Kentuckian an 
earnest assurance that if he met any body uglier looking than himself, he 
would resign over his trust with the utmost fidelity. 

Deacon H. used to say his wife had a certain reaps for testing the quali- 
ty of Indigo. It was to fill a milk pan with pure cold water, and to sift a 
little Indigo on the surface; if the indigo was good it would either sink or 


out of the settlements, it was a pleasure to look on another face. He brought 
with him a large mail and lots of letters for all, save and except our Quincy 
friends, who have long since been reported as 


‘In the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” 
, in the kindness of his heart, had become alarmed at our 





Capt. W 


long abseace ; for some time had pissed since the day upon which it was sup- 
posed the Indians would come in, and upon which, as a matter of courses 
we were expected at Fort L. He therefore sent Lt. R 
knowing but that we had foundered at sea, coming round from Apalachicola. 
The Lt. had been a day and night in the bay looking for us, had ascended 


after us, not 





the Sopchoppy instead of the O——, and passed certainly within 70 yards 

of Sampson’s camp, without discovering him. He was about returning, 
when he discovered us. The Col. received several letters from the General. 

They were quite complimentary and were written in anticipation of the sur- 

render of the Indians, and spoke of it as une affaire finie. Now, no one 
but ourselves knew that they had come in, and as Morsr’s telegraph was 
not yet laid in Florida, of course the news could not have reached St. Au- 
gustine. The confidence of the General that the affair was settled, was 
looked upon as no small compliment to the Colonel. There is nothing 
like Knowing your operator, for then, when the operation is commenced, af- 
ter the first incision is made, you look upon it as all over, and as this 
band of Indians was rather an offensive member of the peace, I can readily 
imagine, that the enthusiasm and confidence of the General, led him to be- 
lieve that it was successfully lop’d off. When the war was declared ended, 
by order, those of the Indians who chose to remain in the country, were 
permitted to occupy a certain section of the peninsula, south of Tampa. 
When the Col. nezotiated with the band, he promised them the choice of 
remaining in that section, or of emigrating to Arkansas, leaving it entirely 
optional with them. When they came in, it was under the impression that 
they would be sent to Tampa. Orders received by Lt. R—— changed their 
destination. The Col. was ordered to send them to ‘‘ Sea-Horse Key.” It 
was upon that Key that many of the refractory Indians had been confined, 
and from which they embarked for Arkansas. All who went to Sea-Horse 
Key, knew their fate, and although none of the hostiles could be presumed 





swim—she couldn't tell which. 
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of his greatest and most im- 
t ises, igration, would be denied them. That pro- 
rcensilios Gop ate» PIE iene however much all of us admired 


the energetic and excellent policy of the General, of emigrating all “he 
could lay his hands on, yet, it was very natural the Col. should feel disap- 


pointed, and still more natural that he should feel an aversion to be the first 
to inform them that they were prisoners, and go to Arkansas they must— 
nolens volens. He did not inform them this evening. ‘| uey, poor devils, 
were as happy as possible ;. most of them had recovered ‘rom the effects of 
their frolic, save a few old hunkers, who were still payi.: their respects to 
that rum, which was issued to them ad libitum. The women were as busy 
as possible with their needles, and not a few applications were made to Ta- 
poche, for extra thread and needles. 

The Lt.’s arrival brought us all up again; not that we were much down; 
but you know with what a zest an arrival at such a time affords; we can ap- 
preciate everything. It invests every thing with a couleur de rose, makes the 
passing events of the present enjoyed with a thousand fold more pleasure and 
excitement, and causes the curtain of anticipation to rise, revealing scenes 
of happiness tinged with golden light. We all felt prime; as for myself, 
I felt a burning sensation of happiness diffusing itself over my whole sys- 
tem, and was ready for anything. We are now congratulating ourselves that 
in a few moments we will be sailing on the treacherous Gulf, but in this, 
like many things in life, we are doomed to disappointment, and the passing 
of another night at the mouth of Ocklocknee Bay. In passing through the 
last tight place, we ran hard and fast aground, let go anchor, and determined 
to wait (wise determination, when we could not help it,) for the morning's 
flood. The evening was a delightful one, spite of the disappointment, for 
some of us (of course I was not in that crowd,) had made up their minds 
to spend the evening at Port Leon, discussing our scout (?) with a game of bil- 
liards and nine pins, and a glass of mountain dew between discussions. In 
place of all which sport, those fancifully enthusiastic gentlemen had to con- 
tent themselves with a glass of nigger rum, and a story from my unworthy 
self, which story, I believe, in days gone by, was published, yet which, I 
think, like a good story, is only the better for repetition, and like wine, im- 
proves by age. 

‘* Have you ever heard of the Hoganstophel story ?” 

“* No, let’s have it.” . 

‘« Well, here goes, but before entering into its merits, so that you may all 
see the keen of it, and not ask, upon its completion ‘‘ in Ged’s name what 
are you laughing at?” and put me to the disgusting necessity of explaining 
the (what I think,) self-evident wit, I must premise it by giving you a slight 
sketch of two of the characters who flourished in it, knowing then you can 
appreciate the story.” 

Immediately after the late war the 2d Regiment of Infantry was stationed 
at Sackett’s Harbor and Greenbush, which latter place I well recollect was 
opposite my natal city. In this Regiment were two Lts. S , and one Lt. 
¢ These Lts. were gay fellows, who were nick-named ‘‘ Big Piue,” 
and ** LirrLe Puiv6e,” and to this day are known in the Army by those affec- 
tionate and euphonious cognomens. My story has nothing to do with Little 
Plug, but Big Plug is the one of whom I wish to give you some idea. He was 
as big a devil in an innocent way, in those days, as you often meet even in 
a crowd who hold themselves upon their deviltry. I don’t know what he is 
now, but as nature is pretty much always the same, in the same kind, I 
make no doubt he is still pretty much the same broth of a boy. He was a 
great quiz, full of humor, and fond of running practical (though harmless) 
jokes, upon his best friends. He did it too, with a quaintness peculiarly 
his own, and had he been a sailor, he would have run so many rigs upon the 
youngsters, as would have set them all by their ears in less than no time. 
Plug S—— (now bear in mind it was Big Plug) and his deviltries were as 
notorious in the army, as that ‘* Tall Son of York” and his can’t-be-beat-pa- 
per, is in the Sporting World, and will be, no doubt, shortly, in the Lite- 
rary. Big Plug was stationed at Greenbush, and was Adjutant of the Post. 
The Head Quarters of the Regiment were at Sackett’s Harbor, where, of 
course, was stationed the Adjutant of the Regiment. This officer was no 
less a person than Lt. C » known in the army as the “* Father of Adju- 
tants,” from the length of time he held that appointment. He commenced 
his career as a Sergeant in the service, and was promoted to a Lieutenant 
for his gallantry during the memorable passage of the Sarinac. He was a 
man of fine impulses, very warm-hearted, honest, firm and accurate in the 
performance of his duties, very credulous, and if he had any passion that 
predominated, it was his love of petting old soldiers, especially any one who 

was at “‘ the passage of the Sarinac.” His disposition was very impulsive, 

off at half-cock, and the calls of pity ever found a response in his generous 

and warm heart. His credulity often placed him in rather laughable pre- 

dicaments, as will more fully appear in the course of the 
HOGANSTOPHEL STORY. 

One morning, immediately after the arrival of the mail, the “ Father of 
Adjutants,” seated in the office, surrounded by several of his officers, broke 
the seal of rather a suspicious looking letter, which read thus :— 

Greenbush, May, —, 18—. 

Hon. Cur: I am in confinement, on suspicion of desertion, Now, your 
Honor knows that I am incapable of suchacrime. Your Honor knows me 
to be a faithful and good soldier. Your Honor will recollect that I crossed 
the Sarinac with you, and stood by your side on that memorable night. I 
beg your Honor will see the Colonel of the Regiment, and have me released 


until he can inquire into the circumstances. 


a _— Respectfully, 
ad R’gt. Infantry, Your Honor’s dutiful servant, 


Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y. Jacos HoGansTorue.. 

Up jumps the Adjutant, with letter in hand, rushes across the floor, and, 
with a good deal of anger, exclaims, ‘*‘ By G , it’s too bad!—it’s an out- 
rage |~HoGANSTOPHEL’S in confinement !—I’1l see to it.” Full of generous 
impulses, he forthwith goes to the Colonel. ‘Colonel, they have put Ho- 
GANSTOPHEL in confinement—a better man or a better soldier never lived! 
I know him well—he crossed the Sarinac with me! Stood by my side on 
that memorable night! I beg that you will immediately have him released, 
until you can, inquire into the matter.” ‘‘ Certainly, Mr. C——, write to the 
Adjutant of the Post, and direct him to be released, until I can examine in- 
to the case.” With such backing, the outraged Adjutant wrote the follow- 


ing :— 














Head Quarters, 2d Infantry, Sackett’s Harbor, May —, 1S—. 
Sir: I am directed by the Colonel, to say to you, that you will have Ho- 
ganstophel immediately released from confinement, until he can examine 
into the circumstances attending it. 


Lt. H. s—, Respectfully, 
Post Adjutant, 
Green = 


-%e 


Your ob’t serv’t, 
Joun C—. 
Lt. & Adjt. 2d Infantry. 
To which was the following reply :— 
Greenbush, May —, 18—. 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, directing 
me to release ye tard ; in answer to which I have to say, that there is 
no such man as tophel at the Post, nor do I believe there ever was 


such a man in the iment. 
z Respettfully, 
Lt. J. C—, Your ob’t. serv’t, 
Adjt. 2d InPy, H. s—, 
Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y. Lt. & Adjt. Post. 


No comment was necessary. It was most wisely surmised that Big Plug 
had a finger in that pie! 

Many other stories and good things were told and said, to help while 
away the evening, every one of which are werthy of record. I have only 
selected the above to hand down such a good story connected with events 

" that have passed, that the youngsters may keep up, and tell their juniors all 
@tieh good army jokes, which should never be forgotten. It was rumored 


just before retiring, that there was a strong probability that our number of 
i 


® 
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luck to the t, and the more the merrier , and the better, if only to swell 
the number of children in the official report. After some fine songs from 
the Adjutant, we turned in, ~ 

January 12.—Another still brighter day, if it were possible that such 
heavenly brightness could be increased. Up by day-dawn. Rumor of last 
evening, in reference to the increase, all humbug! what a pity !! ‘‘ Shock- 
ing, positively shocking!!” The tide served about 10 A. M., and with a full 
head of steam, we bade farewell to that Bay in which we had spent so many 
pleasant, though anxious hours. An hour’s run brought us to the Light- 
House, off Port Leon, and now, having passed the Spanish Hole, we are 
quietly sailing up the St. Mark’s river, which winds its way through an in- 
terminable marsh, and up which, about three miles distant, lies the town 
of Port Leon, situated upon ground rising probably two or three feet above 
high tide, composed of afew dwelling houses, but whose chief show con- 
sists in the very large and extensive cotton ware houses, with their long 
wharfs, stretching far out into the river, at which were lying several brigs 
and schooners, giving practical evidence of its business and importance. 

As we approached the town, I had—by consent of the Col.—all the In- 
dians mustered on the hurricane deck, and at a signal, as we passed the 
first vessel, the war-whoop from twenty voices, shrill, clear, and startling, 
was our salute. Our boat had all her flags out, and high above all floated 
the flag of our country. The whoop sent the blood galloping through our 
veins, and rendered the appreciation of our excitement doubly acute. As 
we came alongside of the wharf, the salute was repeated, and all the town 
—men, women, and dogs—thronged the wharf, to see and tc welcome us. 
The Col., previous to our arrival, honored me so far as to inform me he 
would give up the command to me on our reaching the town, and that I 
should have the pleasure of delivering the precious present to the General. 
I need not say that I felt highly flattered. Busn is to accompany me. 
The Indians were very anxious to land, but the Col. wisely ordered other- 
wise, as there was no certainty that evil disposed persons might not get in- 
to some difficulty with them, and thereby produce much trouble. A guard 
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be seen. Congratulations upon our success, came thick from every quar- 
ter. ‘* Now for a drink, my boys!” exclaimed Bush; ‘‘no more of that 
nigger rum, but some of the Simon Pure, and that witharelish!” Away 
we posted to the Cafe, and toddied all around. 

Ricnarps here had an opportunity of again displaying his extraordinary 
powers of smelling. Drawing out his enormous Bowie-knife—one of your 
fellows, the sheath of which runs along the spine of the back—which, when 
drawn, comes over your head with a vim, wholly unexpected and com- 


that the scratching of the back of your head is the cautionary motion, to 
that of draw / I exclaimed—‘ Well, R., I'll bet you drinks you can’t tell 
if I touch this knife, you at the time being out of the house?” “I'll try, 
Lieutenant.” Out he went: the bar-room loafers collected: I touched the 
knife on the point. ‘Come in!” He takes the knife and smells strong 
and carefully, from the handle to the point—* At the point !” he exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ here you touched it.” From previous experiments our astonishment 
was not so great, but I can see one fellow’s eyes now, which, had it not been 
for my kindly telling him he had better hold on to them, would most cer- 
tainly have dropped out. One, more sapient than the rest, exclaimed— 
‘*Pah! that’s no turn at all—I’m up tothat!” ‘ Do it,” says I, “* if for no 
one else’s sake, for mine; for if there is another nose to match R.’s, I’m 
Being put to his trumps, he sneaked off, leaving R. and his nose 
sin- 


done.” 
the conquerors of the field. Again Cor exclaimed—* That’s a d 
gular nose!” ‘* So it is—so it is!” exclaimed all. 

We observed when R. left the boat that he buckled on his belt, pistols, 
and his Bowie-knife. He had worn them night and day for the last five 
years, but had left them off while on the boat. Upon being asked why he 
put them on, he replied—‘* that lately he had been among gentlemen, but 
that now he was returning to a mixed crowd.” Sensible man, he. 

We then adjourned to the hotel to take our last dinner together, for at 
this point the Col., Adjt., Cor, and S.,take the rail-road for Fort S. A 
right merry sitting we had of it. Our worthy and liberal sutler, H. N. C., 
treated us to a basket of champagne. Wit and wine flowed together, until 
that d n rail-road bell dam’d off the stream. Thatbell! it sounded like, 
and was, the knell of departing spirits—as choice spirits as ever God 
breathed the breath of life into. My brother officers, in all human proba- 
bility, I will again meet. But wili I ever have the pleasure of again see- 
ing S.. and shaking the hand of generous, high-spirited ‘‘ Cor ?” perhaps, 
never; but if these lines ever reach them, they will know that their friend 
““G. de L**” can never forget that parting. They are off. God go with 
them. 








“ Soft be the sleep of their midnight hours, 
And calm be the seas they roam ; 

May the paths they travel be strewn with flowers, 
“Pill they bring them in safety home.” 


Bush and I were the only ones left of that happy crowd. To drive dull 
care away, we busied ourselves in making preparations for departure. 
Sea-Horse Key, three miles from Cedar Keys, was our destination. I pur- 


and I have no doubt thought himself a little about the greatest 
man in port. In addition to his hat, I purchased for him shoes and other 
trifles, which quite gladdened his heart. At sun-down we “ cast off line,” 
and in half an hour were outside, and turned in at 9, with a fair prospect 
of a speedy and safe run to the Keys. Good night! G** pe L**. 


—— ———_—_ 


YANKEE HUMOR. 
Police Office, St. Louis, Nov. 7. Abijah Hemmingway was brought up 


feathers, 








was sufficient todesignate beyond doubt to what genius of the species homo 
he belonged. The auewa wrinkle of a small grey eye—the cotton ban- 
danna handkerchief, curiously twisted about his long lythe neck—the strip- 
ed trowsers, scarce meeting at mid-leg with a pair of substantial blue wool- 
en stockings—the broad striped Valencia vest, with the stripe running dia- 
gonally across the chest and meeting in an acute angle at the waistband— 
the shock of coarse hair which hung about the forehead like a bundle of 
buckwheat over a pumpkin—all betrayed an unalloyed Yankee of the green- 
est kind—to use his own expression, “‘ just picked from the bush.” Hay- 
ing taken his seat, he crossed his legs, put his elbow upon his knee, and 
dropped his under jaw into the palm of his right hand, exhibiting in the ma- 
neuvre an enormous quid of pigtaib, which he continued to roll and twist 
about in his mouth, while his face exhibited the most ludicrous contortions, 
The witnesses having been called up, stated that, as they were coming down 
Second street last night, about 11 o’clock, they heard a voice which appear- 
ed to proceed partly from under ground, cailing out for help. They pro- 
ceeded to the spot where the noise seemed to proceed, when they discover- 
ed the prisoner in a newly dug cellar trap, with a segar in his mouth. He 
had seated himself on the “‘ corner stone ” of the new edifice, and was smok- 
ing away very deliberately, every nédw and then calling out—‘* Why the 
blazes don’t you come and help a fellow out, some on ye? If this is the 
way you treat strangers out here I guess I’ll get hum as soon as possible. 
But if any on you ever come to Saco, kalkilate you’ll get jesse.” 
considerable effort he was dragged out; and the watchmen supposing him 
to be drunk or crazy, lodged him in the calaboose. At this stage of the evi- 
dence, Mr. Hemmingway, who had been for some time very fidgetty broke 
out with, ‘* You be darned! I hadn’t drunk a drop of nothin to speak on, 
since I left dad’s cider barrel in Saco!” 

He was ordered to sit down. 

‘* Aint I going to have no chance to say nothin !” 

‘* Presently, sir; ee rt The other testimony having been gone 
through with‘during which Mr. Hemingway several times manifested a 
strong disposition to *‘ mix up in the confab,” his honor addressed him: 

«* Well, Mr. Abijah Hemingway, now we'll hear what you've got to say 
for yourself,” — 

‘© Wal, I kalkilate its about time. No offence, Squire; but I do think 
them are fellars that’s been jabberin to you, are jest about the greatest.”— 

** No hard words, sir. Give an account of yourself. Where did you come 
from ?” 

** Wal, now, Squire, if you won’t quill-wheel about it I’ll tell you the con- 








being mounted, and sentinels regularly posted, we all sallied out to see and | 
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** Now ’Squire, don’t keep putti on The out ou spile story. Wal 
as I pres nay a7tiboe i a relter that I got ac weed with? invited mets 0 
tothetheatre. I did’nt e y know what he meant, but I kinder thoug 
I'd go, any how; andI wentaccordin. Sich, Squire you han’t no idea 

“* Well, well never mind all that, answer my question; where did you 
come from ? who are you? and what are you doing here? Tell me at 
once. 

** Now don’t Squire! What's the use of gettin in a passion, and putting’ 
me out so often ?—Wal, as I was sayin’, I went to the theatre, and—’Squire, 
you ean’t guess what I see there !—There wasa gal there, jest about half 
dressed, and the way she did make her legs and nekked arms fly round, was 
no business to nobody, now I tell you! Then there was a feller come out 
in his nightcap and calico gown; he stopped and hollered as if he had got 
into a nest of yeller jackets, till a young feller, dressed up tew kill, in spick 
and span new broadeloth, comes in and pacifies the old man, and then”— 

** Now, Mr. Hemingway, just attend to me one moment, if you please. 
Will you give me some account of yourself ?” : 

** Wal, ’Squire, I kalkilate I will. You must know, then, that—by the by 
*Squire, do you know where Portland is, way down in the State of Maine >” 

** Yes; well go on.” 

‘* Why I did’nt come from there! But there’sa place in the same State 
called Kennebunk; I spose you know where that is tew, don’t ye ”” 

‘* Yes, yes, pray go on. You say you came from Kennebunk ?” 

**NoI don’t Squire, not exactly. If you must know all about it, I'll tell 
you. My name is Abijah Hemingway, son of old deacon Hemingway of 
Saco, Maine. They call me principally, Long Bije, for shortness. [ve 
got a sister earning her four ye a week in the cotton factory ; and I’ve got 
a cousin in Lowell, and another in these parts some where, that I expect 
has turned Mormon; and I’ve come out here to see about her and try to get 
her back; and went like a darned fool to the theatre, and in trying to get to 
the tavern where I put up, I fell slam into the mud, and if these ere darned 
critters say that I warn’t as sober as a deacon they—I won’t say they lie, but 
if they don’t stretch the tuckering out of the truth, I'll be gosh darned tew 
blazes. That’s what I’ve got to say, and make the moston’t.” 

**Go away, sir, and find yourcousin. You are discharged.” 

** Much obliged to you Squire. But I should like darned well to know 
who is goin to pay for blackin my shoes and cleanin up my Sunday coat and 
| trowsers.” 

** Go away, sir, go away, for mercy’s sake.” 
** Wal, I guessI will. Good day, ’Squire ; if you ever come into our parts, 





pletely astounding to your antagonist, unless he is up to trap and knows | 


chased Pascora a span new beaver, into which he stuck his black ostrich | 


from a black hole this morning.—One glance at his face and appearance | 


After | 


I hope yo’ll get hum with a hull skin!” And Abijah Hemingway stalked out 
of the office. Reveille. 





THRILLING DESCRIPTION. 
The following description of the management of a steam vessel, near Bo- 
| logne, in the midst of a terrible storm, would not discredit the pen of Coop- 
/er. We copy it from an English paper. It was announced on land that a 
| sail was in sight :— 

Such was the intense interest excited by the announcement that notwith- 
standing the sheets of rain descending, more than 1500 persons in the course 
| of afew minutes—I might say a few seconds—assembled on the Eastern 
_ jetty, and the scene which they witnessed was assuredly one to justify their 
excitement. The approach to Bologne harbor as you know, lies between 
two long jetties about 60 yards apart, and extended between dangerous sand 
banks, some 600 to 700 yards in the sea. These jetties run pretty near 
north and south, and that nearest to the Calais side is called the east jetty. 
The west jetty is somewhat the longer, and has a light house at the seaward 
end of it. 

As the wind yesterday blew South and by West, (the worst wind in the 
channel, as all sailors know) the Western jetty was exposed to the whole 
rage of the sea—such a sea as few have ever seen, and was, for the most 
part hidden by the waves that rolled over it. It served, however, as a pro- 
tection to the East jetty. Withina few moments after ‘‘a vessel in sight” 
was announced by the raising ofa flag, the Eastern jetty was, as I have said, 
covered, with, at least, 1500 persons. 

The vessel that had an attraction so powerful appeared to be just outside 
of the dangerous bar, not more than 100 yards from the Western jetty. She 
was struggling hard, but struggled gallantly, against the tide, the tempest, 
and current of an awful sea, to gain an offing to the westward before mak- 
ing the attempt to enter the harbor. Though so near, the vessel could not 
be distinguished with any approach to certainty through the thick rain. 
However, the opinion of the crowd decided at once upon the vessel and the 
commander. ‘* No other vessel but the Princess Maude, no other Cap~’. 
but Captain Monger, would dare to face Bologne Bay to-day.” The conjec- 
ture was correct. It was the Princess Maude, and the gallant commander 
named. Whatever the opinion, however, had been formed of either ship 
or captain, the most paintul feelings of apprehension was excited by her 
situation for some time. It was long doubted whether the great steam 
power of the vessel could win her an offing necessary to give her a free 
sweep in between the light house and the bar. “She will do it!” ‘It is 
| impossible !” ran from mouth to mouth in anxious whispers ; the prevail- 
ing feeling was, however, desponding. At length the first point was gain- 
ed—the noble little vessel wore away considerably westward of the light 
house. 

Next came a severer trial, to round into the harbor without overshooting 
it, from the combined force of the storm, tide and sea; for to overshoot the 
harbor would be to go directly ashore. Having secured his offing, Capt. 
Monger brought his vessel about; and to the amazement of the timid and 
unskilful, spread a broad extent of canvass, under the tremendous gale, 
bearing down upon the mouth of the harbor with a rapidity perfectly terri- 
fic. As the vessel passed the light-house, almost every heart sunk under 
the impression that nothing could check or divert her direct progress to the 
sands. <A stifled moan was heard through the crowd ; when, as if by ma- 
gic, the sails dropped instantly, the vessel changed her courses full 90 de- 
grees, and then shot up the harbor at the rate of fifteen miles an hour. 
| The enthusiasm of the spectators found expression in a loud cheer, which 


| 











| Was again and again repeated. 
The most striking circumstance in the whole of this magnificent scene, 
was the total absence of everything that could be called accident, either 
| favorable or unfavorable. All was cbviously the necessary result of means 
| coolly and accurately calculated, and applied with the characteristic skill 
and courage of a British seaman. Captain Monger knew what his vessel 
could do, and he did not scruple to risk the proof. Some naval officers of 
high rank, and of great experience, who witnessed the scene, do not scru- 
ple to acknowledge that they for a time anticipated a very different result. 
_ No sailing vessel or old fashioned steam vessel could have gained her offing 
against such difficulties; as no vessel less sharp than the new iron steamer 
could have been made to obey the helm with such miraculous promptitude. 
This seemed to solve the problem as to the best quality of steam vessels, 
at least of the smaller size. The sharp iron steamers are manifestly the 
best. Inthe hands of such a man as Captain Monger a sharp iron steamer 
is, in the very worst weather, perfectly safe—far safer than a London 

wherry is in the best weather. 





Married in Joke.-—The Rochester papers tell a story of a joke made ear- 
nest, which we lay before our readers for the benefit of such as get ‘‘ married 
| for fun,” a class, by the by, much larger than usually supposed. It appears 
| that a sleighing party, having gone out of town, after dancing and frolicking 
to their hearts’ content, set out their faces homeward, at two o’clock in the 
| morning. At four o'clock, the storm being at its highest, the party had to 
_ stop for daylight at a small tavern near the city, where, huddled together in 
_aroom too small for a dance, the leaders set their heads to devising a new 
_method of killing time. A wealthy old bachelor and pretty girl of eighteen 
were hauled up to be married, and a young attorney in the company was se- 
| lected to play the parson, or the magistrate.—The young knot-tier, thus un- 
| ceremoniously pressed into service, and duly sensible of the part he was 
| playing, delivered himself of a most eloquent address tothe parties, in refer- 

ence to the solemn step they were about totake; but the impromptu elo- 
_ quence of the officiator only brought down peals of laughter at his mock-se- 





_riousness, and made the party mere urgent to have him proceed; and the 
| bachelor being too much of a gentleman to back out, and the girl pleased 
with the sport, pronounced the words in imitation of her partner and in the 
presence of the selected witnesses, which, according to the laws of New 
York, constituted the a husband and wife, till death them shall part. 
The attorney, having declared the parties man and wife, and given each of 
the parties a certificate, and filed a copy with the town clerk, informed 
the company that he had done all the law required, and the driver declar- 
ing that all was ready, the party left the tavern in high glee and made their 
way into town. The next day, the legal adviser of the bridegroom informed 
him that he was legally married, and that the laws of that State made no pro- 
visions for joking. So much for being married in fun. 


A Voice from the Bakehouse.—A good baker should grow his own mutton. 








This is easily done by placing your customers’ legs in a row, according to 
sizes. Having purchased the smallest leg you can find, change it for one of 
the bakings which is a little larger; that again should take the place of the 
next bulkier joint, and so on until you arrive at the largest. You then can 





sarn. You see I hain’t been here but a desprit few days, and | dont keer 


how soon I git away. I had a few notions to dispose on, and I thought perhaps ! 


walk off with your leg. A good crop of baked taters may be got by digging one 
out ofeach customers dish. ~ Punch. 
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‘MRS, CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. — | of an illustrious life. Such is that sentiment, worthy of Henry, the great- 


MR. CAUDLE JOINS | A CLUB—“ THE sKYLARKS.” 


“Pr ; married ! which we ‘the forest-born Demosthenes” would have used, Many a li 
I'm sure a poor woman had better be in her grave than ed! That a eo What Darren Tum eum ynom scuoozs! Never! wuite. less,’ every au is cb offitio 
laces 


is, if she cant be married to a decent man! No; I don’t care if you are 
tired, | shan’t let you go to sleep. No, and I won’t say what I have to say ; 
in the morning; I'll say it now. It’s all very well for you to come home at 
what time you like—it’s now half-past twelve—and expect I’m to hold my 
tongue, and, let you go to sleep. hat next, 1 wonder? A woman had 
better be sold for a slave at once. ; 

** And so you’ve gone and joined a club !—The Skylarks, indeed! A pretty 
skylar’< you'll make of yourself! But I won't stay and be ruled by you. 
No: I'm determined on that. [ll go and take the dear children, and you 
may get who you like to keep your house. That 1s, as long as you have a 
house to keep—and that won’t be long, I know. — |! 

“ How any decent man can go and spend his nights in a tavern! oh, yes, 


Mr. Candle; I dare say you do for rational conversation, if you had it with- | P 


out your filthy brandy-and-water; yes, and your more filthy tobacco smoke. 
I’m sure the last time vou came home, I had the headache for a week. But 
I know who it is who’s taking you to destruction. It’s that brute, Pretty- 
man, He has broken his owa poor wife’s heart, and now he want's to—but 
don’t you think it, Mr. Caudle; I’ll not have my peace of mind destroyed by 
the best man that ever tred. Oh, yes! I know you don’t care so long as 
you can appear well to all the world—but the world little thinks how you 
behave to me. It shall know it though—that I’m determined. 

«« How any man can leave his own happy fireside to go and sit, and drink, 
and ta_k with people who wouldn’t one of them lift a finger to save him 
from hanging—how any man can leave his wife—and a good wife too, 
though I say it—for a parcel of pot companions—oh, it’s disgraceful, Mr. 
Caudle ; it’s unfeeling. No man who has the least love for his wife could 
do it. 

** And I suppose this is to be the case every Saturday? But I know what 
P’iido. I know—it’s no use, Mr. Caudle, your calling me a good creature: 
I’m net such a fool as to be coaxed inthat way. No; if you want to go to 
sleep, you should come home in Christian time, not at half-past twelve. 
There was a time when you were as regular at your fireside as a kettle. 
That was when you were a decent man, and didn’t go with Heaven knows 
who, drinking and smoking, and making what you think your jokes. I 
never heard any good come to a man who cared about jokes.—No_ respect- 
able Wadesman does. But I know what I’ll do: I’ll scare away your Sky- 
larks. The house sell liquor after twelve of a Saturday night; and if I 
don’t write to the magistrates, and have the license taken away, I’m not 
lying in this bed this night. Yes, you may call me a foolish woman; but 
no Mr. Caudle, no; it’s you who are the foolish man; or worse than:a fool- 
ish man; you're a wicked one. If you were to die to-morrow—and the peo- 
ple who go to public houses do all they can to shorten their lives—I should 
like to know who would write upon your tombstone, “A tender husband 
and an affectionate father.” I—I'd have no such falsehoods told of you, I 
can assure you. 

“Going and spending your money, and—nonsense! don’t tell me—no, if 
you were to ten times swear it, 1 wouldn't believe that you only spent 
eighteen-pence on a Saturday. You can’t be all those hours, and only spend 

eighteen-pence. I know better. I’m not quite a fool, Mr. Caudle.—A 
great deal you could have for eighteen-pence! And all the Club married 
men and fathers of families. The more shame for’em! Skylarks indeed! 
They should call themselves Vultures ; for they can only do what they al- 
ways do by robbing their innocent wives and children. Eighteen-pence a 
week! And ifit was only that,—do you know what fifty-two eighteen-pen- 
ces come to ina year? Do you ever think of that and see the gowns I 
wear! Im sure I cant, out of the house poney, buy myself a pincushion ; 
though I’ve wanted one these six months. No not so much as a ball of cot- 
ton. But what do you care so youcan get your brandy-and-water ? There’s 
the girls, too—the things they want? They're never dressed like other 
people’s children. But it’s all the same to their father. Ohyes! Sohe 
can go with his skylarks they may wear sackcloth for pinafores, and pack- 
thread for garters, 

** You'd better not let that Mr. Prettyman come here, that’sall; or, rather, 
you'd Detter bring him once. Yes, I should like to see him. He would’nt 
forget :t. Aman who, I may say, lives and moves only ina spittoon. A 
man who has his pipe in his mouth as constant as his front teeth. A sort of 
tavern xing, with a lot of fools, like you to laugh at what he thinks his 
jokes, and give him consequence. No, Mr. Caudle, no ; it’s no use your 
telling me to go to sleep, for I wont. Go to sleep, indeed! I’m sure its 
almost time togetup. I hardly know what’s the use of coming to bed at all 

“The Skylarks, indeed! I suppose you'll be buying a‘Little Warbler,’ 
and at your time of life, be trying to sing. The peacocks will sing next. 
A pretty name you'll get inthe neighborhood; and, in a very little time, a 
nice face youll have. Your nose is getting redder already; and you’ve 
just one of the noses liquor always flies to. You don’t see it’s red? No— 
I dare say not—butI see it; Isee a great many things you don’t. And so 
youwllzo on. Ina little time, when you’r brandy-and-water—don’t tell me 
that you only take two small glasses ; I know what men’s two small glasses 
are; in a little time you'll have a face all over as it was made of red cur- 
rent jam. And I should like to know who’s toendure you then? I won’t, 
so don't think it. Don’t come to me. 

“Nice habits men learn at clubs! There’s Joskins: he was a decent 
creature once, and now I’m told he has more than once boxed his wife’s 
ears. He’s a Skylark, too. And I suppose some day, you'll be trying to 
box my ears? Don’t attempt it, Mr. Caudle; I say don’t attempt it. Yes 
—it’s all very well for you to say you don’t mean to—but I only say again, 
don’t attempt it. You’d rue it till the day of your death, Mr. Caudle. 

** Going and sitting for four hours at a tavern! What men, unless they 
had their wives with them, can find to talk about, I can’t think. No good, 
of course. 

‘‘Eighteen-pence a week—and drinking brandy-and-water, enough to 
swim aboat!—and smoking like the funnel of a steam-ship! And I can’t 
alford yself so much asa piece oftape! It’s brutal, Mr. Caudle. It’s ve- 
ve-ve—ry bru tal.” 

And, says a note in the MS, by Mr. Caudle—‘‘Here, thank heaven! yawn- 
ing, she tell asleep.” Punch. 








HON. RUFUS CHOATE. 


First among the men of Boston in middle life is the Senator of Massachu- 
setts, Rarus Choate. He was graduated at Dart nouth Co!leze in New Hampy- 
shire, in 1519, ana is about forty-five years old. In College he made an im- 
pression upon the memories of his associates and teachers which has been 
embodied in the expression that, next to Daniel Webster, he is the greatest 
man who has graduated at that ancient institution. He is a scholar, a jurist, 
astatesman. He has cherished that love for the classics which forms so 
graceful an ornament to the statesman of England, and which, like the pil- 
lars of the Parthenon, is both ornament and strength. He is a scholar of 
many attainments, and in a different constitution of society might have pass- 
ed his years in the bowers of the muses; yet it is better as it is, for after all, 
government is among all nations the greatest interest of man next to reli- 
gion, aad in this age of this republic, its administration calls for those en- 
ergies which in other times might be consecrated to letters, with an ear- 
nestness that cannot be denied. As ajurist he is the most desirable counsel 
inthe city. His hair is black, complexion dark, eye piercing. 

While pleading his eye flashes as it turns rapidly from the Court to the 
jury and the jury to the Court. Ever remarking with intuitive sagacity the 
slightest traces of emotion or thought in the eye, lip, face, position, move- 
ment of the judge, ever reading the soul revealed perhaps to him alone, and 
comprehended by that mysterious sympathy which unites the orator and 
auditor as by an electric atmosphere through which thoughts and feelings 
pass acdrepass in silence but in power, Choate is aware with the certainty 
of genius and the rapidity of instinct of the effect he has produced upon the 
Judge, whose slightest word he knows is weightier than the eloquence of 
counse!, and at the first slight intimation of dissent rapidly but almost im- 
perceptibly modifies, limits and explains his idea until he feels the concert 
of mental sympathy between mind and mind, and then, like a steed check- 
ed into noble action, or ariver rising to burst over its barriers, with his mind 
raised and excited by opposition, he discourses to the jury logic, eloquence, 
poetry, in tones that linger in memory like the parting sound of a cathedral 
bell, or the dying note of anorgan. His voice is deep, musical, sad. 

Thri.ling it can be as a fife, but has often a plaintive cadence, as though 
his soui mourned amid the loud and angry tumults of the forum for the quiet 
grove or the academy, or in these evil times sighed at the thought of 
those charms and virtues which we dare 
Conceive in boyhood, and pursue as men, 

The unreached Paradise of our despair. 


His mind is as rapid as consists with sanity. In the attempt to keep pace 
with him reporters throw down their pencils in despair. His own pen traces 
in the same vain attempt one long, waving, illegible line, scarcely to be read 
by himself, and defying the scrutiny of all others. It has been said of him 
that if Morse’s magnetic telegraph were affixed to his lips the words would 
heap on the wires. 

His style is the poetry of prose, with here and there an expression, which 
lo Use the questionable expression of Burke, rises from poetry into eloquence 
some thought which entrances, some idea which burns. Such is that ini- 
luitable comparison when se pam of the principles of Henry Cley. He 





‘he said, 





sald, they rise like the peaks of a lofty mountain range from the table land 
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est oratorof the new. world, if not of all ti 


THERE IS A PIECE OF PLYMOUTH ROCK LEFT BIG ENOUGH TO MAKE A GUN 
FLINT oF !” Co nt of N. Y. Commercial. 
QE 
A NEW SONG TO AN OLD TUNE. 

The editor of the London “ Literary Gazette” introduces the following 
amusing parody of Yankee Doodle in the terms annexed :— 

** When John Bull’s pocket is touched, he is generally surly and sulky, 
and in few instances contents himself with reprisals in the shape of so good 
humored a squib as the following. Having heard it sung, with accompani- 
ment of some merry laughter, we begged the MSS. from the author, and 
rint it in the hope that it will amuse on both sides of the Atlantic, though 
it hits pretty hard at the doctrine of Repudiation. 

Neat, of the “‘ Saturday Evening Gazette,” of Philadelphia, copies the 
parody with the following preface :— 

A good joke is one of those things which should always be well received 
from its rarity. The best form in which it can come, 13 when it provokes 
a laugh at the expense of somebody else—that is decidedly its most econo- 
mical shape. But rather than lose it altogether, we should be content at 
times to be ourselves the victims, and to laugh at our own cost. It will be 
seen from the subjoined, which is extracted from a recent number of the 
London Literary Gazette, that an opportunity of thislatter sort now serves; 
and it is copied that the sport afforded by the transatlantic wag, may have 
its echo on this side of the water. We, of Pennsylvania, whose luck it has 
been to be so terribly berated by Sydney Smith, the witty but irritable Mi- 
nor Canon of St. Paul’s, may perhaps, enjoy the matter the more heartily, 
as we have at least paid our “‘ February interest,” and can so far regard 
ourselves as scot free. The song was sung lately, it is said, by several 
members of the British Parliament, who have since evaporated to France to 
avoid the payment of their own debts, the chorus and the flight being led 
off by Mr. Hunt, a defaulter of high station. But however that may be, 


this new Yankee Doodle is funny, and presents as many salient points of 


humor—pungent though they appear—as we have seen embodied for a long 
time. 
Yankee Doodle borrows cash, 
Yankee Doodle spends it, 
And then he snaps his fingers at 
The joily flat who lends it. 
Ask him when he means to pay, 
He shows no hesitation, 
But says he’ll take the shortest way, 
And that’s Repudiation ! 
Cuorus—Yankee Doodle borrows cash, &c. 


Yankee vows that every State 
Is free and independent ; 

And if they paid each other's debts, 
There’d never be an end on’t. 

They keep distinct till *‘ settling” comes 
And then throughout the nation 

They all become ‘ United States” 
To preach Repudiation ! 


Lending cash to Illinois, 
Or to Pennsylvania, 
Florida, or Mississippi, 
Once was quite a mania. 
Of all the States ’tis hard to say 
Which makes the proudest show, sirs, 
But Yankee seems himself to like 
The State of O-l-Owe, sirs! 


The reverend joker of St. Paul’s 
Don’t relish much their plunder, 
And often at their knavish tricks 
Has hurled his witty thunder. 
But Jonathan by nature wears 
i A hide of toughest leather, 
Which braves the sharpest-pointed darts 
And canons put together ! 


He tells ’em they are clapping on 
Their credit quite a stopper, 
And when they want to go to war 
They'll never raise a copper. 

If that’s the case, they coolly say, 

Just as if to spite us, 
They'd better stop our dividends, 
And hoard ’em up to fight us! 


Great and free Amerikee 
With all the world is vying, 
That she’s the “‘ land of promise” 
There's surely no denying. 
But be it known henceforth to all, 
Who hold their I, O. U., sirs, 
A Yankee Doodle promise is 
A Yankee Doodle do, sirs! 





The readers of our journals cannot have forgotten the last annual Fair of 
the State Agricultural Society at Poughkeepsie, nor the distinguished par t 
performed by A. Walsh, Esq. of Lansingburgh, in all the preparations that 
gave ornament and interest to that occasion. The efforts of “ A, of the 
North” at the annual festival, it would seem, have enkindled the fire of po- 


etry, and we cheerfully give place to the following lines, which have been | 


communicated to us for publication: 


One day as they met, the goddess Pomona 
Proposed to fair Ceres and light-hearted Flora, 
On the banks of the Hudson to make a display 
Of their gifts to mankind, in splendid array. 


A question then rose,—who on earth would be found. 
A temple to rear on the hallowed ground— 

With taste soexquisite their gifts to arrange, 

That Flora herself would not wish any change. 


An off'ring each brought in achaplet to wreathe 

To him whose design should poetry breathe, 

And labor invest with a beauty and charm 

That Prejudice, Pride, and their train should disarm. 


The festival came—many lords of the soil 
And ladies assemble to view ‘‘Floral Hall.” 
In that brilliant assemblage of beauty and worth, 
The chaplet was given to “A of the North.” 
Troy Whig. A Lapy. 


The Battleof Trafalgar.—‘The battle of Trafalgar, fought on the 20th 
of October, 1805, isagain being fought,” says our Paris correspondent of 
Saturday. ‘Eight years anda half elapsed between that celedrated action 
and its coming tothe knowledze of the French public (for Iam assured 
the result was not known in Paris until after the fall of Napoleon). Now 


that the battle of Trafalzar is 49 years old, the Paris journals venture upon | 


reference to it. La Presse of this day publishes a long article to prove, 


that at the battle of Trafalgar there were but 18 French and Spanish Ships | 


of the line opposed to 27 British Ships, and that there were but eight 
French ships captured, and nine Spanish. The Presse adds, that “ the 


British admiral was so completely exhausted after the engagement, that he | 


preserved scarcely any of his captures. Ina sortie made trom Cadiz, a few 


days after the engagement, by Captain Cosmas, a British 74, which was tow- | 


ing the Sainte Anne, abandoned her in the most cowardly manner to the 
French ship Themis, which carried her into Cadiz. The French Ships 
Bucentaure, the Aigle, and the Algesiras, which had been captured, over- 
powered the British crews. The two former were wrecked; and the third 


effected her escape into Cadiz.” 








when, in the very words London Spectator.” «« Newspaper writing has grown 












Editorial Ability.—We were much struck with the following from the 
' n, who thou 


_Tear-ranks and minor ‘the press,’ after some smart writi 

| shown at once his bookish talents and his inability to deal with facts 
| Others who could pour forth volumes have failed, because they not 
| Cope with the hydraulic pressure or prompt selection of salient points 
| ed for the space and rapid comments of the journal. Take the best 
| of either London or Paris, different as the circumstances of the 
_ be, and you must allow that it is not everybody that could seize th 
and spirit of passing history.” The same taay be said with equal j 
the ability of the American press. People of some little talent fi 
can edit a newspaper if they can do nothing else. But they event 
their mistake. Not only intellect, but knowledge of the world, m “ 
ous information, tact, industry, rapidity of thought, a nervous style anda 
capacity at once to catch the strong and weak points of every subject, are 
required for a good editor. Neal's Saturday . 
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Care fora Cold. 
As prescribed by the “old posts.” 
Putt your feette in hott water, 
As highe as your thighes, 
cere 2 your head in flannelle, 
As lowe as your eyees. 


Take a quart of rum’d gruelle, 
When in bedde, as a dose ; 

With a number four dippe, 
Well tallow your nose. 





The “Savannah Georgian” has the following item of interest. The dis- 
interment took place near the spot where the braveand lamented Pulaski 
fell in the defence of the liberties of his adopted country. These relics 
comes like spirits of the past, telling in mute but eloquent terms of the 
hard struggle, the glorious but forgotten graves of those who fought and 
fell in such a noble cause, and tell 

“How sleep the brave, who sunk to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest ?” 

More Revolutionary Relics.—The laborers at the railroad depot on Tues- 
day, disinterred the remains of other officers or soldiers who were buried 
during the sieze of Savannah.—Numerous bones and sculls were exposed to 
the light of day—also, a portion of a military cap, several belt-buckles, 
with portions of the belts, a small gold buckle, pro ably a shoe buckle, an 
ivory com) ; and last, not least, a moiety, apparently of a pistareen, as the 
larger portion of the letters Hispaniarum are visible. This piece of sil- 
vercoin has a hole bored in it, indicatingthat it was divided as a keepsake, 
or.memento of love or affectionate regard for some friend from whem the 
wearer was separated. Both he who wore it and she for whom it was worn 
have been numbered with the dead, while curious eyes at this day can only 
conjecture the use of this mutilated coin, which perhaps served as talis- 
man to nerve the brave soldier in the deadly conflict. 


Town-hunger for Poets.—The appetite for live bards (like other scarce 
meats, commonly liked best when rey well gone) is probably peculiar 
toold countries. We have stumbled lately on the following letter touch- 
ing Petrarch, written in 1638, by the Seigneury of Florence to Pope Urban 

“The celebrity and talent of our fellow-citizen, M. Francesco Patrar- 
ca, inspire us with a great desire to attract him back to reside in Florence, 
for the honor of the city and for his own tranquillity; for he has greatly 
harassed himself by bodily fatigues and scientific pursuits in various coun- 
tries. But as he has here no patrimony nor means of support, and little 
fancy fora secular life, be pleased to grant him the favor of the first can- 
onry vacant in Florence ; and this notwithstanding any previous promise, 
so that no one may be appointed canon in preference to him. And you will 
ascertain from Pitti in what manner this appointment may be obtained for 
him inthe most ample manner.” 

How long it will be before Newburyport will send to the governor of 
Arkansas for Albert Pike—before New Haven will send to Mayor Harper 
for Mr. Halleck—before Portland will send to President Quincy for Long- 
fellow—before other great cities will send for the now peripatetic ashes of 
their future honorary urns, and confer on them ‘: appointments in the most 
ample manner”—we are not prophet enough to know,—nor do we know 
what the Locofocos would say to such appointments. We suggest, how- 
ever, that the Poets should combine to vote for Mayor Harper on condition 
that he enquire what poets New York needs to have back “for the honor of 
the city and their own tranquillity.” New Mirror. 


‘Ill be blessed if I do,’ as the girl said when her lover popped the ques- 
tion. 


‘l’ll jump at that conclusion,’ as the flea said, when the man made up his 
mind_to catch him. 


** Walking into the public favor” is acommon phrase, but Benjamin West, 
the great painter, actually skated into the affections of the British nobility, 
who were so delighted with his performances on the Serpentine in the Park, 
that they inquired him out, and the ice was melted into showers of patro- 
nage. 


A Good One.—*‘ My dear, what shall we name our babe!” said Mr. Smith 
to Mrs. Smith, the other day. 

** Why huz, I’ve settled on Peter.” 

“Peter! Good Lord, I never kaew a man with the simple name of Peter 
who could earn his salt.” 

** Well, then, we'll call him Salt Peter.” 

Married for a Joke.—A bill has passed the Senate of Missouri, declaring 
the marriage of Congreve Warner and Elizabeth Crockett null and void. 
The parties were at a wedding, and upon a banter given, probably by the 
gentleman, they mounted their horses and rode to a justice’s, where the 
ceremony was performed. Upon their return, and ever afterward, the lady 
insisted that it was all a joke, and refused to consider it otherwise. The 
gentleman desired to stand up to the joke, but the lady would not. 

Boston Post. 

Seven Plough Manufactories in Maysville, (Ky) turned out last year to 
the value of $15,572. The establishment of J. F. Ballenger made 1675 
ploughs, the average price of which was $7,50,and the total value $9,212. 





Extracts from the “ Great Gun.” 
BANKRUPTS. 
Thalia and Melpomene, Tragic and Comic Muses, Parnassus. 
Sir Peter Laurie, general busybody, supposed to have been put down. 
Dr. Woolff, intrepid traveller, Exeter-hall. 








Police. 

Mansion House.—Several jokes, ina state of great distress, appeared be- 
| fore the Lord Mayor, praying that he would take their case into considera- 
tion, They were worn out, and in the last stage of destitution. They stated 
that they had a great dread of going into the playhouse in a pantomime or 
| burlesque, and sooner than that wished to be transported to some penal 
| settlement where jokes were unknown; in fact anywhere, where they could 
| be safe in their old age, from dramatic authors, comic song writers, and con- 
| tributors to funny periodicals, 
| De Lunatico Inquirendo.—An interesting investigation took place at the 
| Gray’s-inn Coffee-house on Tuesday, respecting the case of Mr. Brown Dun, 
who was said to be incapable of managing his affairs. . 
| The poor gentleman’s replies were most satisfactory, but the following 
| facts were sustained by creditable witnesses :— 
| He hadsenta MS. five-act tradgedy to one of the theatres. P 

He had taken a ticket in Mrs. Parkes’ Heptapremion, and also one iM @ 
| Frankfort lottery. 

He had read ‘** Anti-Coningsby” all through. ' ; 
| He had once followed a fire-engine to see where It was g01ng to. 
He had gone into the pit of a playhouse after being told there was stand- 
| ing room. 

He had asked for beer at a dinner party. 

The commissioner said, looking to these statements, there could be no 

doubt of his madness, and Mr. Dun was therefore reported to be of unsound 


| Mind, 
—_e 


Ferocity of an Elephant.—It is impossible to imagine the ferocity of | a 


the elephant when it is excited to revenge. The melancholy end of Major 
Haddock, of the 97th regiment, was horribly illustrative of this. He had 
fired his last barrel, when an elephant gave chase, and Haddock made the 
best of his way to a small patch of jungle close by, hoping to dodge the ele- 
phant round it, until it got tired of the fun, and sheered off ; but, before 
five minutes had elapsed, he, unfortunately, ran round the very corner be- 
hind which the animal kept itself concealed, and ina moment he was laid 


hold of. Hehadno one with him but natives, who, at a pinch, are the) 


greatest fools ever born. The consequence was, that the elephant, having 
crushed poor Haddock to death by kneeling upon him, began to dissect him; 
and so cleanly was it done, that scarce two joints were left together in the 
body of the victim. How an animal could have thus accomplished 
such a task by means of that unwieldy-looking iastrument it posses- 
ses, in the shape of a trunk, is utterly inexplicable. Weis’ Risitind Wigialbe: 


| Lady Bulwer, of “ Anti-Coningsby,” a fact not generally knowa. 
| G. P. R. James, Esq., of six new novels. 

Mr. Wakley, coroner, of some old opinions to a jury. 

MARRIAGE. 

A marriage is spoken of, which has long been pending, between Lord 
Brougham and Miss Martineau. His lordship has been previously wedded 
to his own opinions. 

DEATHS. 
In Ireland, politically, Daniel O'Connell, Esq., aged 
In the > ape papers of last week, the Emperor of Russia. , 
On the 16th instant, at Stowe, at the gun of his Royal Highness Priace 
Albert, one hundred and fourteen hares and twenty-nine pheasants, deeplé 
regretted by the Duke of Buckingham. 


? 
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NIGHT ATTACK ON FORT ERIE, .... 
_ By" Pequot” « new correspondent of the ‘ Spirit of the Times.” 


— 
- : 


Hostler! bring | We Berson, Se cross to the Canadian shore, and 
ride leisurely ve te battle-grou Tighten the girths, John. Jump— 
I’m in my saddle. Are you an Aled . Well broken is that grey of 
yours, he has a good long trot 
and how eful is the gait. But here we are at the Ferry. Now, we 
stand on British ground! Generous and gallant blood has deeply stained 
its soil! Observe these crumbling works—the stone fort facing the river— 
the remains of parts and trenches—here a bastion—further on, a re- 
doubt—there again lines and earth-works, forming a continuous circle of 
defence, but all now fast sinking to their original level. These are, or 
rather were, the fortress and defences of ‘Fort Erie.” When some years 
since I rode over the ground with our kind and excellent friend, the ajor, 
I listened with great interest to his narration of the part of the campaign 
acted upon this spot and adjoining country. I will repeat it to you as we 
ride over it. Jump your horse upon this decaying mound—it was a bas- 
tion. ’ 

Standing on this bastion, “‘ Here,” said the Major, “‘ we had thrown up 
our lines, making the defences as strong as practicable. The British had 
also erected formidable works about halfa mile in front, (the forest inter- 
vening,) composed of a large stone battery on their left, and two strong re- 
doubts, from which they keptup an incessant discharge of shot and shells for 
several successive days, which was returned by us with equal vigour. At 
length a shell from the batteries having fallen upon it, blew up one of our 
small magazines, but with trifling injury to the rest of the defences. They 
greatly miscalculated the damage, and were elated with their success, and 
General Gaines received secret information that they intended to carry the 
works by storm on the following night. That night, said the Major, I 
shall notsoon forget. It set in intensely dark and cloudy, extremely fa- 
vorable to the design of the enemy. Every thing was put in the fullest 
state of preparation to receive them. The men enthusiastical y awaiting 
the onde were ordered to lie on their arms. Extended along the lines, 
and manning the fort and bastion, our little army, in perfect silence, awaited 
their coming. 

The forest had been cleared about three hundred yards in front of our 
works—beyond that were, as you see, the woods. As the night wore on, 
we listened with earnestness to every sound. A little after mid-night, we 
heard on the dry leaves the stealthy sound of footsteps—pat—patter—pat- 
ter. We listened—they came nearer. A short, sharp challenge: ‘* Who 
goes there ?” issued from that farther redoubt. The footsteps ceased, as if 
irresolute to advance or recede, and all was still. Another quick chal- 
lenge— a rattle of the musket, as it fell into the hollow of the hand,—fol- 
fowed the reply :—‘‘ Picquet guard, forced in by the enemy’s advance”— 
** Back, guard! back to your posts instantly, or we will fire upon you,” 
rung the stern voice of ourcommanding officer. The footsteps of the strag- 

lers slowly receded, and eutire stillness again obtained. It was as pro- 
found as the darkness, not even the hum of an insect rose upon the ear. 
We laid our heads upon the ramparts, and listened with all our faculties. 
We listened. Perhaps half an hour elapsed, when we imagined we heard 
the dead, heavy sound of a large body of men—tramp—tramp—tramp— 
advancing through the pitchy darkness. A few moments passed—a brisk 
scattering fire, and the picquets came in in beautiful order, under the brave 
subaltern incommand. The measured tread of disciplined troops became 
apparent. Every sense was stretched to the utmost in expectancy—every 
eye endeavoured to fathom the darkness in front, when, from ‘lowson’s 
battery, towards the river, glanced a volley of musquetry, and in another 
instant, the whole line of the works, bastion, redoubt, and rampart, stream- 
ed forth one living sheet of flame. Two eighteens, mounted where we 
stand, were filled to the muzzle with grape, cannister, and bags of musket- 
bullets—imagine their havoc. The enemy came on with loud shouts and 
undaunted bravery. By the continued glare of our discharges, we could see 
dense dark masses of men, moving in columns to three separate points of 
attack upon our works. Our artillery and musketry poured on them as 
they advanced a continual stream of fire, rolling and glancing from angles, 
bastions, and redoubts. Repulsed—they were re-formed by their officers, 
and brought again to the chiles: to be again repulsed. At such times, 
hours fly like minutes. A life appears concentrated toa few moments. We 
had been engaged perhaps an hour—perhaps three, when I heard in that 
bastion of the Fort, a hundred feet from me, above the uproar, a quick, fu- 
rious struggle, as if of men engaged in fierce death-fight ; a clashing of bay- 
onets, and sharp pistol shots, mixed with heavy blows, and short quick 
breathing, such as you may have heard men make in violent exertion—in 
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‘inform h 


sturn to Ma Brown ; that I have fallen in with the 

| enemy’s advance, posted in force at ‘ Lundy's Lane’ and in one half hour, 
“T'shall have joined battle.” « Order up Ripley with the second — 
| direct Porter to get his volunteers immediately under arms,” was the brief 
| reply of Major General Brown to pega and the aids were instantly 
in their saddles, conveying the . Ast ’ back through the 


woods, continued the Majur, the. cannon shot screaming by me, tearing the 
trees and sending the rail fences in the air in their course, warned me that 
the contest had begun.—But we are on the battle-ground. There, said the 
Major, n the verge of that sloping hill, parallel with the road, and 
through the towards the Niagara, was drawn up the British line 
under General Ria 1, in force three times greater than our brigade—his 
right covered with a powerful battery of nine pieces of artillery, two of them 
brass twenty-fours. » 3 

The Eleventh and Twenty-second regiments first leaving the wood, de- 
ployed upon the open ground with the coolness and regularity of a review, 
—and were soon engaged furiously in action; the fire of the enemy’s line 
and from the batteries, which completely commanded the position, open- 
ing upon them with tremendous effect. ‘Towson, having hurried up with 
his guns on the left,in vain endeavoured to attain sufficient elevation to re- 
turn the fire of their battery. The destruction on our side was very great ; 
—the two regiments fought with consummate bravery. They were severe- 
ly cut up, their ammunition became exhausted, and their officers nearly all 
of them killed and wounded, they were withdrawn from action,—the few of- 
ficers remaining unhurt throwing themselves into the WVinth, which now 
came into action, led by the gallant Colonel Leavenworth. ; 

The brunt of the battle now came upon them, and they alone sustained 
it for some time, fighting with unflinching bravery, until their numbers 
were reduced to one-half by the fire of the enemy. At this juncture, 
General Scott galloped up with the intention of charging up the hill; but 
finding them so much weakened, altered his intention, entreating them to 
hold their ground until the reinforcements, which were hastening up, 
should come to their assistance. A momentary cessation of the action en- 
sued, while additional forces hurried up to the aid of each army—Ripley’s 
brigade, Hindman’s artillery, and Porter’s volunteers, on the part of the 
Americans, and a stong reinforcement under General Drummond on that 
of the British. Hindman’s artillery were attached to that of Towson, and 
soon made themselves heard. Porter’s brigade displayed on the heft, while 
Ripley formed on the skirts of the wood to the right of Scott’s brigade. 
The engagement was soon renewed, with augmented vigour ; General Drum- 
mond taking command in person, with his fresh troops in the front line of 
the enemy. Colonel Jesup, who had at the commencement of the action 
been posted on the right, succeeded, after a ee contest, in turning the 
left flank of the enemy, and came in upon his reserve, ‘‘ burdened with 
prisoners, making himself visible to his own army, amid the darkness, in a 
blaze of fire,” completely destroying all before him. The fight raged for 
some time with great fury, but it became apparent, uselessly to the Ameri- 
cans, if the enemy retained possession of the battery, manifestly the key of 
the position. 

I was standing at the side of Colonel Miller, said the Major, when Gener- 
al Brown rode up an inquired, whether he could storm the battery with his 
regiment, while General Ripley supported him with the younger regiment, 
the Twenty-third. Miller, amid the uproar and confusion, deliberately 
surveyed the position, then quietly turning with infinite coolness replied, 
“ Pli try, sir.” I think I see him now, said the Major, as drawing up his 
gigantic figure to its full height, he turned to his regiment, drilled to the pre- 
cision of a piece of mechanism, I hear his deep lion tones—*t Twenty-first 
—attention !—form into column. You will advance up the hill to the storm 
of the battery—at the word ‘halt,’ you will deliver your fire at the pert- 
lights of the artillerymen, and immediately carry the guns at the point of 
the bayonet.— Support arms—-double quick—march!” Machinery could 
not have moved with more compactness than that gallant regiment followed 
the fearless stride of its leader. Supported by the Twenty-third, the dark 
mass moved up the hill like one body,—the lurid light glittering and flicker- 
ing on their bayonets, as the combined fire of the enemy’s artillery and in- 
fantry opened murderously upon them. They flinched not—they faltered 
not—the stern deep voices of the officers, as the deadly cannon shot cut 
yawning chasms through them, alone was heard. ‘ Close up—steady, men 
—steady.” Within a hundred yards of the summit, the loud ‘‘ Halt” was 
followed by a velley—sharp, instantaneous, as a clap of thunder. Another 
moment, rushing under the white smoke, a short furious struggle with the 
bayonet, and the artillerymen were swept like chaff from their guns. An- 
other fierce struggle—the enemy’s line was forced down the side of the hill, 
and the victory was ours—the position entirely in our hands—their own 





cutting wood with axes, or other severe manual labour. The conflict, 
though fierce, was short—the assailants were repelled. Those that gained 
a footing were bayonetted, or thrown back over the parapet. Ina few mo- 
ments, I heard again the same fierce struggle, and again followed the like 
result and stillness—if stillness could be said to exist under continual roar 
of musketry and artillery. A third time itarose, sudden and desperate ; it 
ceased, and presently aclear loud voice rose high above the battle from the 
bastion : ‘‘ Stop firing in front there, you are firing on your friends.” An in- 
stant cessation followed. We were deccived. In another moment, the 
voice of an officer with startling energy replied: ‘* Aye, aye, we'll stop: 





give it them, men, give it them !”—and the firing, renewed, was continued 
with redoubled fury. The head of the centre column, composed of eight | 
hundred picked men, the veterans of Egypt, led by Lieut. Col. Drummond 
in person, after three several assaults, had gained possession of the bastion, 
and by that ruse, endeavoured to cause a cessation of the fire—a result that | 
might have been fatal to us, had not the deception been so soon discerned. | 
But the prize was of little value, as the bastion was commanded by the in- 
terior of the works, and the men, under cover of the walls of an adjoining 
barrack, poured into the gorge that led from it, a continued storm of mus- 
ketry. The firing continued with unabated fury. The enemy, repulsed | 
with great loss in every attack, was unsuccessful on every point save the 
bastion, the possession of which they still retained—when I heard a groan- 
ing roll and shake of the earth, and instantly the bastion, bodies of men, | 
timber, guns, earth and stones, were blown up in the air like a volcano, 
making every thing in the glare as clear as noonday. A descending timber 
dashed one of my artillerymen to pieces within a foot of my shoulder. Pro- 
found darkness and silence followed. Naught but the groans of the wound- 
ed and dying were heard. As if by mutual consent, the firing ceased, and 
the enemy withdrew, repulsed on every side, save from the parapet, which 
they purchased for their grave. A large quantity of fixed ammunition had 
been placed in the lower part, and a stray wad falling upon it, had blown | 
them all up together. My duty required that I should immediately repair 
the bastion, and most horrible was the sight—bodies burnt and mutilated— 
some of them still pulsating with life, among them Lieut. Colonel Drum- 
mond, the leader of the attack. There he lay in the morning light, stark 
and stiff, extended on the rampart, a ball having passed through his breast. 
History mourns, that his courage assumed the character of ferocity. His 
war-cry of “‘ No quarter to the damned Yankees,” his own death-warrant, 
was long remembered against his countrymen. ‘The enemy did not resume | 
the attack, but retiring to their entrenched camp, strengthened their works, 
and prepared to make their approach by regular advances, 

But come, spur on, we have far to ride—spur on. Here we are upon 
their works. Here is the stone water-battery, and there the two strong 
redoubts, and back of them the remains of their lines, and deep entrench- 
ments. These are the works which were carried in the memorable and des- 
perate sortie of Fort Erie. The right by Davis and Miller; the left by Por- 
ter and his volunteers. Here, on the left, quoth the Major, fell my gallant, | 
my accomplished friend, Lieut. Col. Wood, at the head of his column. He 
was one of the most brilliant officers in the service, and as beautiful as a 
girl. I often gazed with astonishment at the desperate daring that charac- 
terised him in action ; here he fell; bayoneted to death on the ground, on | 
this spot ;’—and the Major’s voice quivered, and he turned his face from me, 
for the cruel death of his dear friend was too much for his manhood. His | 
ashes ep amid the Highlands of the Hudson, beneath their monument, | 
near the flag-staff at West Point. Peace to his gallant spirit! The stars of | 
his country, can wave over no braver of her sons. 
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BATTLE OF LUNDY’S LANE. 

We cross thy tranquil plains, Oh! Chippewa. Scott—Ripley—Towson 
—Hindman—brave soldiers; long will this battle-ground your names re- 
member. And thou too, Riall! brave Englishman, foeman wert thou 
worthy of warriors’ steel. But far different music has resounded through 
these continuous woods than the wild bird’s carol, the hum of insects, and 
the waving of the breeze that now so gently greets our ear. Ay! yonder it 
at Sy is the white house. There, said the Major, as General Scott, 
aa a forward movement with his bridgade in the afternoon of the 25th 
off uly, 1814, came in view of it, we saw the court-yard filled with British 
olicers, their horses held by orderlies and servants in attendance. As soon 
oe became visible to them, their bugles sounded to saddle, and in a few 
fall = they were mounted and soon disappeared through the woods at 
pod An twenty bugles ringing the alarm from different parts of the 

flicer vanished as if swallowed by the earth, save an elegant veteran 
olMcer, who reined up just out of musket shot, and took a leisurely survey of 
7 numbers. Having apparently satisfied himself of our force, he raised the 
fumed hat from his head, ) gracefully to our cortege, put spurs to 
is horse and disappeared with the rest. From the occupant of the house 











| lines were soon engaged ina “ conflict, obstinate and dreadful beyond des- 


pieces turned and played upon them in their retreat. It was bought at cruel 
price—most of the officers being either killed or wounded. The whole tide 
of the battle now turned to this point. The result of theconflict depended 
entirely upon the ability of the victorious party to retain it. Major Hind- 
man was ordered up, and posted his forces at the side of the captured can- 
non, while the American line correspondently advanced. Stung with mor- 
tification, the brave General Drummond concentrated his forces, to retake 
by adesperate charge the position. The interval amid the darkness was 
alone filled by the roar of the cataracts, and the groans of the wounded. He 
advanced with strong reinforcements, outflanking each side of the Ameri- 
can line. We were only able, in the murky darkness, to ascertain their ap- 
proach by their heavy tread. ‘‘ They halted within twenty paces—poured 
in a rapid fire and prepared for the rush.” Directed by the blaze, our men 
returned it with deadly effect, and after a desperate struggle, the dense co- 
lumn recoiled. Another interval of darkness and silence, and again a most 
furious and desperate charge was made by the British, throwing the whole 
weight of their attack upon the American centre. The gallant Twenty- 
first, which composed it, receiving them with undaunted firmness—while 
the fire from our lines was “ dreadfully effective,” Hindman’s artillery serv- 
ed with the most perfect coolness and effect. Staggering, they again recoil- 
ed. During this second attack, General Scott in person, his shattered bri- 
gade now consolidated into a single battalion, made two determined charges 
upon the right and left flank of the enemy, and in these he received the 
scars which his countrymen now seeupon his manly front. Our men were 
now almost worn down with fatigue, dying with thirst, for which they could 
gain no relief. The British, with fresh reinforcements—their men recruit- 
ed and rested—after the interval of another hour, made their third and final 
effort to regain the position. They advanced—delivered their fire as before 
—and although it was returned with the same deadly effect, they steadily 
pressed forward. The Twenty-first again sustained the shock, and both 


cription.” The right and left of the American line fell back for a moment, 
but were immediately rallied by their officers. ‘‘ So desperate did the bat- 
tle now become, that many battalions on both sides were forced back,” the 
men engaged in indiscriminate melee, fought hand to hand, and with mus- 
kets clubbed ; and “ so terrific was the conflict where the cannon were sta- 
tioned, that Major Hindman had toengage them over his guns and gun-car- 
riages, and finally to spike two of his pieces, under the apprehension that 
they would fall into the hands of the enemy.” General Ripley at length 
made a most desperate and determined charge upon both of the enemy’s 
flanks—they wavered—recoiled—gave way—and the centre soon following, 
they relinquished the fight and made a final retreat. The annals of warfare 
on this continent have never shown more desperate fighting. Bayoncts were 
repentety crossed, and after the action, many of the men were found mutu- 
ally transfixed. The British force engaged was about five thousand men ; 
—the American thirty-five hundred ; the combined loss in killed and wound- 
ed, seventeen hundred and twenty-two officers and men. The battle com- 
menced at half-past four o’clock in the afternoon, and did not terminate till 
midnight. We were so mingled, said the Major, and so great the confusion 
in the darkness, that as I was sitting with a group of officers in the earlier 
part of the night, on horseback, a British soldier came up to us, and recoy- 
ering his musket, under the supposition that he was addressing one of his 
own officers, said, ‘‘ Colonel Gordon will be much obliged, sir, if you will 
march up the three hundred men in the road to his assistance immediately, 
as he is very hard pressed.” I called him nearer, and pressing his musket 
down over my holsters, made him prisoner. ‘* What have I done, sir,” said 
the astonished man, ‘ what have I done?” and to convince British officers, 
as he supposed, of his loyalty, exclaimed, ‘Hurrah for the King, and damn 
the Yankees.” As he was marched to the rear, the poor fellow wascut down 
by a grape shot. In another part of the field, an American aid pulled up 
suddenly on a body of men under full march. In reply to his demand, 
“‘ What regiment is that?” he was answered “The Royal Scots.” With 
great pes ne! of mind, he replied ‘* Halt! Royal Scots, till further orders.” 
and then turning his horse’s head, galloped from their dangerous proximity. 
It was a horrid conflict. Humanity take over the slaughter of the brave 
men that fell in it. 

_ But here we are, at the grave-yard, with its drooping willows and flower- 
ing locusts. Still—still—and quiet now. No armed men disturb its calm- 
ness and repose—no ponderous artillery wheels rudely cut its consecrated 
mounds—no ruffian jest—no savage execration—no moan of anguish, break 
now upon its hallowed silence. The long grass and blossoming heather 
wave green alike over the graves of friend and enemy. The marble tells 
the story of the few—the many, their very parents know not their rcstin 
place. See this broken wooden slab—it has rotted offeven with the groun 
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é “SACRED 

. ' «OTHE MEMORY OF 
CAPT’N—— BROWN, 


or THE 
2ist Regiment 
WHO DIED OF WOUNDS RECEIVEDIN AC- 
TION, WITH THE ENEMY, ON THE 
25TH OF JULY, 1814.” 


And thisis honour! This is fame! Why brave man! e’en now, I read 
the tribute of thy bravery in the bulletin of the action. Thou had’st com- 
rades—father, mother, sisters—to mourn thy loss—and now, the stranger's 
foot carlessly spurns thy frail memento: nor father, mother, sisters, nor 
human hand can point to the spot where rest thy ashes. Peace to thy 
manes ! brave countrymen, where’er they — 

See from this point how gently and gracefully undulates the battle-field ; 
the woods bowing to the evening breeze, as the soft sunlight pours through 
their branches show not the gashes of rude cannon shot—the plain, loaded 
and bending with the yellow harvest, betrays no human gore—yon hill 
scathed, scorched, blackened with cannon flame, the very resting place of 
the deadly battery, shows no relic of the fierce death struggle, as covered 
with the fragrant clover aud wild blue-bell, the bee in monotonous hum 
banquets o’er it. Nought mars the serenity of nature as she smiles upon 
us.- Yet, burnt in common funeral pyre, the ashes of those brave men, of 
of friend and foe, there mingle in the bosom whence they issued. The 
frenzied passion passed, the furious conflict o’er, they have lain down in 
quiet, and like young children, sleep gently, sweetly, in the lap of that com- 
mon mother who shelters with like protection the little field mouse from 
its gambols, and the turbaned Sultan sinking amid his prostrate millions, 
Shades of my gallant countrymen! Shades of their daring foes—farewell, 
Ne’er had warriors more glorious death-couch,—the eternal Cataracts roar 
your requim, fer oo 

[The reader’s attention is requested to the more detailed account of this action in the 
Appendix. The inseription on the tablet is given from recollection, and it is possible 
that the number of the Regiment may not be the oneto which this officer belonged 
—Praqvor.] 





Note to Fort Erie.—Tur Dy1ne Souvrer.—‘ On the day preceding the 
night attack,” said the Major, ** while the enemy were throwing an inces- 
sant discharge of shot and shells into our works, [ observed at a little dis- 
tance beyond me a group of people collected on the banquette of the ram- 
part ; | approached and found that one of the militia had been mortally 
wounded by a cannon shot, and that, supported by his comrades, he was dic- 
tating with his dying breath his last words to hisfamily. ‘“* Tell them,” 
said he, “‘ that—that—I d-i-e-d ]-i-k-e a b-r-a-v-e m-a-n—figh—fig-h-t—” 
and here his breath failed him, and he sunk nearly away—but rousing him- 
self again with a desperate exertion—* b-r-a-v-e m-a-n—fight-in-g for—for 
—my c-o-u-n-try,”—and he expired with the words upon his lips.” 

Night Attack on Fort Erie.—Tue Orvicer’s Sasre.—The writer saw 
in the possession of Major » a beautiful scimitar-shaped sabre, with 
polished steel scabbard ; the number of the regiment, (11th, he thinks,) 
embossed on its blade, which one of the soldiers picked up and brought in 
from among the scattered arms and dead bodies in front of the works on 
the following morning. ‘The white leathern belt was cut in two, probably 
by a grape shot or musket ball, and saturated with blood. Whether its un- 
fortunate owner was killed or wounded only, of course could not be known. 
It was a mute and interesting witness of that night’s carnage—and had un- 
doubtedly belonged to some officer who had been in Egypt, and had relin- 
quished the straight European sabre, for this favorite weapon of the Ma- 
meluke. 

‘ote to Attack on Fort Erie and Battle of Lundy's Lane.—These two 
articles elicited the following reply from the pen of an officer of the U. S. 
army, who has, alas ! since it was written, fallen before the hand of the grim 
tyrant, whose blow never falls but in death. The authenticity of the state- 
ment can be relied upon, as the documents from whence it was derived, were 
the papers of Major-General Brown, and other high officers engaged in the 
campain. It is proper to observe, that in the rambling sketch of a tourist, 
where a cursory description was al! that was aimed at, the apparent injustice 
done to that gallant officer and eminently skillful soldier, Major-General 
Brown, (who certainly ought to have been placed more prominently in the 
foreground,) was entirely unintentional. The officer alluded to was under 
the impression that Colonel Wood’s remains were never recovered, and that 
consequently the monument erected to his memory at West Point does not 





comments) was derived from conversations with another highly accomplish- 
ed and now retired officer of the U. S. army ; and as they were published 
without his knowledge, the writer inserts the following reply made to the 
strictures at the time: 

* * * * << Deeming that ‘a local habitation and a name’ may be affixed to 
my friend the ‘Major,’ and that he may be considered responsible for inac- 
curacies for which others alone are accountable, I hasten to say, that in the 
description of the battle of Lundy’s Lane, (with the exception of some of 
the personal anecdotes,) the title is retained merely asa nom de guerre 
to carry the reader through the different phases of the action. The descrip- 
tion of the night attack on Fort Erie, as well as that of the character and 
personal appearance of Lieutenant-Colonel Wood, is, however, almost lite- 
rally that given at the fireside of my friend. The information received 
from the British camp on the following morning, through a flag, was, as near 
as could be ascertained, that Celonel Wocd had been bayonetted to death on 
the ground; and my impression was that his body had been subsequently 
ideutified and returned. But as our correspondent, apparently a brother of- 
ficer, speaks so decidedly, I presume he is correct. Far more agreeable to 
me would it have been to remain under the delusion, that the bones of that gal- 
lant and accomplished soldier slept under the green plateau of West Point, 
than the supposition that even now they may be restlessly whirling in some 
dark cavern of the cataracts. The account of the battle at Lundy’s Lane 
was compiled from one of the earlier editions of Brackenridge’s History 
of the Late War, (I think the third,) the only written authority that I had 
upon the subject, and from conclusions drawn from rambles and casual con- 
versation on the battle-ground. , In how far a rough sketch, which was all 
that was aimed at, has been conveyed from that authority, the reader, as 
well as your correspondent, can best determine by referring to the history 
alluded to.” The desperate bayonet charge is thus described in that work, 
fourth edition, p. 269-280. 

* * * * «The enemy’s artillery occupied a hill which was the key to 
the whole position, and it would be in vain to hope for victory while they 
were permitted to retain it. Addressing himself to Colonel Miller, he in- 
quired whether he could storm the batteries at the head of the twenty-first, 
while he would himself support him with the younger regiment, the twenty- 
third? To this the wary, but intrepid veteran replied, in an unaffected 
phrase, ‘ I’ll try, sir;'* words which were afterwards given as the motto of his 
regiment. 

* * * * « The twenty-third was formed in close columns under its com- 
mander, Major MacFarland, and the first regiment, under Colonel Nicholas, 
was lett to keep the infantry in check. The two regiments moved on to 
one of the most perilous charges ever attempted ; the whole of the artillery 
opened upon them as they advanced, supported by a powerful line of in- 
fantry. The twenty-first advanced steadily to its purpose: the twenty- 
third faltered on receiving the deadly fire of the enemy, but was soon rallied 
by the personal exertions of General Ripley. When within a hundred 
yards of the summit, they received another dreadful discharge, by which 
Major MacFarland was killed, and the command devolved on Major Brooks, 
To the amazement of the British, the intrepid Miller firmly advanced, until 
within a few paces of their line, when he impetuously charged upon the 
artillery, which, after a short but desperate resistance, yielded their whole 
battery, and the American line was in a moment formed in the rear upon 
the ground previously occupied by the British infantry. In carrying the 
larger pieces, the twenty-first suffered severely; Lieutenant Cilley, after an 
unexampled effort, fell wounded by the side of the piece which he took : 
there were but few of the officers of this regiment who were not either 
killed cr wounded. 

**So far as I can recollect, the personal narrative of my friend was as 
follows: Miller, quietly surveying the battery, coolly replied—‘ I'll try, 
sir; then turning to his regiment, drilled to beautiful precision, said, ‘ At- 
tention, twenty-first.’ He directed them as they rushed up the hill, to 
deliver their fire at the port-lights of the artillerymen, and to immediate- 
ly carry the guns at the point of the bayonet. Ina very short time they 
moved on to the charge, delivered their fire as directed, and after a furious 
struggle of a few moments over the cannon, the battery was in their posses- 
sion. The words of caution of the officer, ‘Close up—steady, men—steady,’ 
I have heard indifferently ascribed to them at this charge, and at the desper- 
ate sortie from Fort Erie. I am particular with regard to the detail of this 
transaction, not that I think your correspondent, any more than myself, 
regards it as of much moment,but lest my friend should be considered respon- 
sible for words which he did not utter. 

* * * * «To show with what secresy the arrangements were made for 
the sortie, itis believed the enemy was in utter ignorance of the move- 
ment. ‘Io confirm him in error, a succession of trusty spies were sent to him 





* The twenty-first carried the celebrated ‘ Pll try, Sir,’ inscribed upon their buttons 
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in the character of deserters up to the close of the 16th ; and so little did the 
army know of what were General Brown’s plans for that day, that even if 
an officer had gone over to the enemy, the information he could have given 
must have been favourable to the meditated enterprise, as no one had been 
consulted but General Porter, and the engineers Colonels McRae and 
Wood. . : 

‘At nine o’clock in the evening of the 16th, the general-in-chief called 
his assistant adjutant-general, Major Jones, and after explaining concisely 
his object, ordered him to see the officers whom the General named and 
direet them to his tent. The officers General Brown had selected to have 
the honour of leading the commands on the 17th came; he explaine? to 
them his views and determinations, and enjoyed much satisfaction at seeing 
that his confidence had not been misplaced. They lett to prepere ed os 
duty assigned to them on the succeeding day. At twelve Hore ors Lag 
agent was sent tothe enemy in the character ofa deserter, and al ed, by dis- 
closing all he knew, to confirm him in his security. 

“ The letter, of which the following is an extract, was written by General 
3rown to the Department of War early in the morning of the 25th July, 
1514: ‘ 

“‘ As General Gaines informed me thit the Commodore was in port, and 
as he did not know wien the fleet would sail, or when the guns and troops 
that I had been expecting would even leave Sackett’s Harbour, I have. 
thought it proper to change my position with a view to other objects. 

«General Scott, with the first brigade, Towson’s artillery, all the dra- 
voons and mounted men, was accordingly put in march towards Queens- 
ton. He was particularly instructed to report if the enemy appeared, and 
to call for assistance if that was necessary. Hayinz command of the dra- 
goons, he would have, it was supposed, the means of intelligence. On 
General Scott’s arrival near the Falls, he learned that the enemy was in force 
directly in his front, a narrow piece of woods alone intercepting his view of 
them. Waiting only to despatch this information, but not to receive any in 
return, the General advanced upon him. 

‘“* Hearing the report of cannon and small arms, General Brown at once 
concluded that a battle had commenced between the advance of his army 
and the enemy, and without waiting for information from General Scott, or- 
dered the second brigade and all the artillery to march as rapidly as possi- 
ble to his support, and directed Colonel Gardner to remain and see this or- 
der executed. He then rode with hisaids-de-camp, and Major McRee, with 
lL speed towards the scene of action. As he approached the Falls, about a 
mile from Chippeway, he met Major Jones, whohad accompanied General 
Scott, bearing a message from him, advising General Brown that he had met 
the enemy. From the information given by Major Jones, it was concluded 
to order up General Porter’s command, and Major Jones was sent with this 
order. Advancing a little further, General Brown met Major Wood, of the 
engineers, who also had accompanied General Scott. He reported that the 
conflict between General Scott and the enemy was close and desperate, and 
urged that reinforcements should be hurried forward. The reinforcements 
were now marching with all possible rapidity. The Major-General was ac- 
companied by Major Wood to the field of battle. Upon his arrival, he 
found that General Scott had passed the wood, and engaged the enemy upon 
the Queenston road andthe ground to the leit of it, with the 9th, 11th, and 
22d regiments, and Towson’s artillery. The 25th had been detached to the 
right to be governed by circumstances. Apprehending these troops to be 
much exhausted, notwithstanding the good front they showed, and knowing 
that they had suffered severely in the contest, General Brown determined 
‘y form and interpose a new line withthe advancing troops, and thus disen- 
gaze General Scott, andhold his brigadein reserve. By this time Captain 
Biddle and Ritchie’s companies of artillery had come into action. The head 
ot General Ripley’s column was nearly up with the right of General Scott’s 
line. Atthis moment the enemy fell back, in consequence, it was believed 
of the arrival of fresh troops, which they could see and begin to feel. At 
the moment the-enemy broke, General Scott’s brigade gave a general huzza, 
that cheered the whole line. General Ripley was ordered to pass his line and 
display his column in front. The movement was commenced in obedience 
to the order. Majors McRee and Wood had rapidly reconnoitered the ene- 
my and his position. McRee reported that he appeared to have taken up 

anew position with his line, and with his artillery to have occupied a height 
which gave him great advantages it being the key of the whole position. 
To secure the victory, it was necessary to carry this height, and seize his 
artillery. McRee was ordered by the Major General to conduct Ripley’s 
command on the Queenstown road, with a view to that object, and preparg 
the 21st regiment under Colonel Miller for the duty. 

“ The seeond brigade immediately advanced on the Queenston road. Gen. 
wri, with his aids-de-camp and Major Wood passing to the left of the se- 
cond brigade in front of the first, approached the enemy’s artillery, and ob- 
served an extended line of infantry formed for its support. A detachment 
of the first regiment of infantry, under command of Col. Nicolas, which ar- 
rived that day, and was attached to neither of the brigades, but had marched to 
the field of battle in the rear of the second, was ordered promptly to break offto 
the left, and form a line facing the enemy on the height, with a view of 
drawing his fire and attracting his attention, while Col. Miller with the bay- 
onet upon his left flank to carry his artillery. As the first regiment, led by 
Major Wood and commanded by Col. Nicolas, approached its position, the 
commanding General rode toCol. Miller, and ordered him to charge and 
carry the enemy’s artillery with the bayonet. He replied in a tone of great 
promptness and good humor—‘ It shall be done, Sir.’ 

‘** At this moment the first regiment gave way under the fire of the ene- 
my; but Col. Miller, without regard to this circumstance, advanced stead- 
ily to his object, and carried the height and the cannon in a style rarely 
equalled—never excelled. At this point of time when Col. Miller moved, 
the 23d regiment was on his right, a littlein the rear. Gen. Ripley led this 
regiment ; it had some severe fighting, and in a degree gave way, but was 
promptly reformed, and brought upon the right ofthe 21st, with which were 
connected a detachment of the 17th and 19th. 

** Gen. Ripley being now with his brigade, formed a line, (the enemy hay- 
ing been drivenfrom his commanding ground) with the captured cannon, 
nine pieces in the rear. The first regiment having been rallied, was brought 
into line by Lt. Col. Nicolas on the left of the second brigade ; and Gen. 
Porter coming up at this time, occupied with his command the extreme left. 
Our artillery formed the right between the 21st and 23d regiments. Having 
given to Col. Miller orders to storm the heights and carry the cannon as 
he advanced, Gen. Brown moved from his right flank to the rear of his left. 
Maj. Wood and Capt Spencer met him on the Queenston road ; turning down 
that road, he passed directly inthe rear of the 23rd, as they advanced to the 
support of Col. Miller. The shouts of the American soldiers on the heights 
at this moment, assured him of Col. Miller’s success, and he hastened to- 
wards the place, designing to turn from the Queenston road towards the 
heights up Lundy’s Lane. In the act of doing so, Maj. Wood and Capt. 
Spencer, who were about a horse’s length before him, were near riding up- 
ona body of the enemy; and nothing prevented them from doing it but an 
officer exclaiming before them, “ They are the Yankees.” The exclamation 
halted the three American officers, and upon looking down the road they 
saw a line of British infantry drawn up in front of the western fence of the 
road with its right resting on Lundy’s Lane. 

“« The British officer had, at the moment he gave this alarm, discovered 
Maj. Jesup. The Major had, as before observed, at the commencement of 
the action, been ordered by Gen. Scott to take ground to his right. 

‘*‘ He had succeeded in turning the enemy’s left, had captured Gen. Riall 
and several other officers, and sent them to camp, and then, feeling and 
searching his way silently towards where the battle was raging, had brought 
his resiment, the 25th, after alittle comparative loss, up to the eastern 
fence at Queenston road, a little to the north of Lundy’s Lane. The mo- 
ment the British gave Jesup notice of having discovered him, Jesup ordered 
his command to fire upon the enemy’s line. The lines could not have been 
nore than four rods apart—Jesup behind the south fence, the British in front 
of the north. The slaughter was dreadful; the enemy fled down the 
(Queenston road at the third or fourth fire. As the firing ceased, the Major- 
General approached Major Jesup, advised him that Col. Miller had carried the 
enemy’s artillery, and received information of the capture of Gen. Riall. 

“<The enemy having rallied his broken forces and received reinforcements, 
was now discovered in good order and in great force. The commanding 
General, doubting the correctness of the information, and to ascertain the 
truth, passed in person with his suite in front of our line. He could no 
longer doubt, as a more extended line than he had yet seen during the en- 
vagement was near, and advancing upon us. Capt. Spencer, without say- 
ing a word, put spurs to his horse, and rode directly up to the advancing 
line, then, turning towards the enemy’s right, inquired in a strong and firm 
voice, *‘ What regiment is that ” and was as promptly answered, * The Roy- 
al Scots, Sir.’ 

‘**General Brown and suite then threw themselves behind our troops 
Vithout loss of time, and waited the attack. The enemy advanced slowly 
and firmly upon us: perfect silence was observed throughout both armies 
until the lines approached to within four to six rods. Our troops had level- 
led their pieces and the artillery was prepared,—the order to fire was given. 
Most awful was its effect. The lines closed in part before the enemy was 
vroken. He then retired precipitately, the American army following him. 
‘he field was covered with the slain, but not an enemy capable of march- 
11g Was to be seen. We dressed our men upon the ground we occupied. 
Gen. Brown was not disposed to leave it in the dark, knowing it was the 
bestin he neighborhood. His intention, then, was to maintain It until day 
sould dawn, and to be governed by circumstances. 

‘* Our gallant and accomplished foe did not give us much time for deli- 
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| were, however, kept to their duty by the exertions of their gallant chiefs, 


beration. He showed h 
mayed and in good order 

Extract ofa private letter from the writer of the above article, dated 
January, 15,1841. * * * , 

“* As to the fate of the gallant and accomplished Wood.—You supposed a 
flag from the enemy reported he had been bayoneted to death on the ground 
—like enough, but how did the enemy recognize the body. Gen. Porter 
thinks he fell at the close of the action at battery No. 1, but I never heard 
that any one saw him fall.—His body never was recovered. Those of Gib- 
son and Davis, the leaders of the two other columns in Gen. Porter’s com- 
mand, were. 

** Soon after the war, McRee, one of the best military engineers this coun- 
try ever produced, threw up his commission in disgust and died of the 
cholera at St. Louis 

“From the time I lost sight of Gen. Scott in my narrative until after the 
change referred to at the end of the narrative, Gen. Scott with three of his 
battalions had been held in reserve. The commander-in-chief now rode 
in person to Gen. Scott, and ordered him to advance. That officer was pre- 
pared and expected the call. As Scott advanced toward Ripley’s left, Gen. 
Brown passed to the left to speak with Gen. Porter and see the condition 
and countenance of his militia, who, at that moment, were thrown into 
some confusion under a most galling and deadly gre from the enemy : they 


and most nobly sustained the conflict. The enemy was repulsed and azain 
driven out of sight. But a short time, however, had elapsed, when he was 
once more distinctly seen, in great force, advancing upon our main line un- 
der the command of Ripley and Porter. The direction that Scott had given 
his column would have enabled him in five minutes, to have formed a line 
in the rear of the enemy’s right, and thus have brought him between two 
fires. But in a moment most unexpected, a flank fire from a party of the 
enemy, concealed upon our lef®, falling upon the centre of Scott’s command, 
when in ee column, blasted our proud expectations. -His column 
Was severed in two; one part passing in the rear, the other by the right 
flank of platoons towards the main line. About this period Gen. Brown 
received his first wound, a musket ball passing through his right thigh and 
carrying away his watch seal, a few minutes after Capt. Spencer received 
his mortal wound. * * * * 

** This was the last desperate effort made by the enemy to regain his po- 
sition and artillery. * * * * 

‘“*Porter’s volunteers were not excelled by the regulars during this 
charge. They were soon precipitated by their heroic commander upon the 
enemy’s line, which they broke and dispersed, making many prisoners. 







pounds /” Such was the fact. 
the items had swelled the fortune of the merchant some two thousa 





The enemy now seemed to be effectually routed; they disappeared. * * * 
** At the commencement of the action, Col. Jesup was detached to the | 
left of the enemy, with the discretionary order, to be governed by circum. | 
stances.—The commander of the British forces had committed a fault by 
leaving a road unguarded on his left. Col. Jesup, taking advantage of this, | 
threw himself promptly into the rear of the enemy, where he was enabled | 
to operate with brilliant enterprise and the happiest effect. The capture 
of Gen. Riall, with a large escort of officers of rank, was part of the tropies 
of his intrepidity and skill. It is not, we venture to assert, bestowing on 
him too much praise to say, that to his achievements, more than to those of | 
any other individual, is to be attributed the preservation of the first brigade 
trom utter annihilation. 
** Among the officers captured by Col. Jesup, was Capt. Loring, one of | 
General Drummond’s aid-de-camps3, who had been dispatched from the 
front line to order up the reserve, with a view to fall on Scott with the | 
concentrated force of the whole army and overwhelm him ata single effort. | 
Nor would it have been possible to prevent this catastrophe, had the reserve | 
arrived in time; the force with which General Scott would have been ob- | 
liged to contend being nearly quadruple that of his own. By the fortunate 


‘capture, however, of the British aid-de-camp, before the completion of the | 


service on which he had been ordered, the enemy’s reserve was not brought 
into action until the arrival of Gen. Ripley’s brigade which prevented the 
disaster that must otherwise have ensued, and achieved, in the end, one of | 
the most honourable victories that ever shed lustre upon*the arms of a na- 
tion, -~—* * € 

Note to Lundy’s Lane.—Rainbow of the Cataract.—The afternoon of 
the action presented one of those delicious summer scenes in which all 


brigade came in view, and halted in the vicinity of the cataracts, the mist | 


force with a vivid and gorgeous rainbow, the left resting on the cataract, | 
and the right lost in the forest. Its brilliance and beauty was such, that it 
excited not only the enthusiasm of the officers, but even the camp followers | 
were filled with admiration. 

Note to Lundy's Lane.— The day after the battle.—* I rode to the bat- 
tle-ground about day-light on the following morning, without witnessing the 
presence of a single British officer or soldier. The dead had not been remov- 
ed through the night, and such a scene of carnage I never before beheld.— 
Red coats, blue, and grey, promiscuously intermingled, in many p/aces 
three deep, and around the hill where the enemy’s artillery was carried by 
Colonel Miller, the carcasses of sixty or seventy horses added to the horror of 
the scene.”—Private Letter of an Officer. 

Note to Lundy’s Lane—The Two Sergeants.—For several days after 
the action, the couatry people found the bodies of soldiers who had strag- 
gled off into the woods and died of their wounds.—At some distance from 
the field of battle, and entirely alone, were found the bodies of two ser- 
geants, American and English, trdnsfixed by each other’s bayonets, lying 
across each other, where they had fallen in deadly duel. It is rare that in- 
dividual combat takes place under such circumstances in the absence of 
spectators to cheer on the combatants by their approval, and this incident 
conveys some idea of the desperation which characterised the general con- 
test on that night. Yet in this lonely and brief tragedy, these two men 
were enacting parts, which to them were as momentous as the furious con- 
flict of the masses in the distance. 


of General Hull, whose unfortunate surrender at Detroit created so mich 
odium, fell in this battle. He led his men into the midst of the heaviest 


sword in hand into the centre of the British column, fighting with the ut- 
most desperation until he was literally impaled upon their bayonets. 
In the pocket of this gallant and generous young officer, was found a let- 
ter, avowing his determination to signalize the name or fall in the attempt. 
Note to Lundy's Lane.—Scott’s Brigade.—Part of Gen. Scott’s com- 
mand were dressed in grey—(probably the fatigue dress)—at the battle of 
Chippeway. An English company officer relates, that—‘‘ Advancing at the 


form. Supposing them to be militia, I directed my men to fire, and im- 
mediately charge bayonet.—What was my surprise, to find as the smoke of 


our fire lifted from the ground, that instead of flying in consternation from | 
our destructive discharge, the supposed militia were coming down upon us | 
In two minutes I stood alone, my men 


at ‘double quick’—at the charge. 
having given way, without waiting to meet the shock.” 


Note to Lundy's Lane.—Death of Capt. Spencer.—Capt. Spencer, | 


aid-de-camp to Maj. Gen. Brown, a son of the Hon. Ambrose Spencer, was 
only eighteen years of age at the time that he closed his brief career. He 
was directed by Gen. Brown to carry an order to another part of the field, 


posed to the heavy fire in the front of the line, eliciting the admiration of 
both armies, but before he reached the point of his destination, two balls 
passed through his body, and he rolled from his saddle. 








Book-Keeping or the Rich Man in Spite of Himself. 

We are indebted tu a friend for the following authentic anecdote of an 
old New York merchant, whose name, were we permitted to mention it, 
would sound familiarly in the ears ofmany of our metropolitian readers : 
‘In old times it was the custom of the merchants of the city of New York 
to keep their accounts in pounds, shillings and pence currency. About 
fifty years ago a frugal, industrious Scotch Merchant, well known to the 
then small mercantile community of this city, had by dint of fortunate com- 
mercial adventure and economy been enabled to save something like four 
thousand pounds ; a considerable sum of money at that period, and one 
which secured to its possessor a degree of enviable independence. 


der the same roof. Hehada clerk in his employment whose reputation as 
an accountant inspired the utmost confidence of his master, whose frugal 
habits he emulated with the true spirit and feeling of a genuine Caledonian. 
It was usual for the accountant to make an annual balance sheet, for the in- 
spection of his master, in order that he might see what had been the pro- 
fits of his business for the past year. On this occasion the balance-sheet 
showed to the credit of the business six thousand pounds, which some- 
what astonished the incredulous merchant. ‘It canna be,’ said he ; ‘ye had 
better count up agen. I dinna think I ha’ had sae profitable a beesness as 
this represeats.’ The clerk with his usual patience re-examined the state- 
ment, and declared that it was ‘a’ right,’ and that he was willing to wager 
his salary upon its correctuess. The somewhat puzzled merchant scratched 
his head with surprise and commenced — both sides of the account 
for himself. It proved right. ‘I did na’ think,’ said he, ‘that I was worth 





oyer four thousand pounds; but ye ha’ made me a much richer man. 


nature appears to be breathing in harmony and beauty.—As General Scott's | 


rising from the falls, was thrown in upon the land, arching the American | 





Note to Lundy's Lane —Death of Captain Hull.—Captain Hull, a son | 


head of my men, I saw abody of Americans drawn up, dressed in grey uni- | 


fire of the enemy, and after they were almost if not all destroyed, plunged | 


and to avoid a more circuitous route, he chivalrously galloped down, ex- | 





His» 
places of business and residence were, as was customary at that time, un-— 
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the painful task of going over perry amining all accounts for hi 
Night after night did he labor in hi -solitar = e alone mn pia 
for the error; but every examination confirmed the corr of the 


clerk, until the old Scotchman to believe it possi he was 
ally worth ‘sax thousand i by ni eee to his Gece 
he soon felt a desire to improve the condition of his household ; and with 
that view, made purchase of new furniture, carpets, and other elegancies 
consistent with the position of a man possessing the large fortune of six 
thousand pounds. Painters and carpenters were set to work to tear down 
and build up; and in ashort time the gloomy-looking residence in Stone- 
street was renovated to such a degree asto attract the curiosity and envy of 
all his neighbors. The doubts of the old man would still however obtrude 
themselves upon his mind ; and he determined once more to make a tho- 
rough examination of his accounts. On a dark and stormy night he com- 
menced his labors, with the patient investigating spirit of aman determined 
to probe the matter to the very bottom. It was past the hour of midnight 
yet he had not been able to detect a single error; but still he went on. His 
heart beat high with hope, for he had nearly reached the end of his labor 
A quick suspicion seized his mind as toone item in the account. Eureka! 
He had found it. With the frenzy of a madman, he drew his broad-brim- 
med white hat over his eyes, and rushed inte the street. The rain and 
storm were nothing to him. He hurried to the residence of his clerk, in 
Wall-street ; reached the door, and seized the handle of the huge knocker, 
with which he had rapped until the neighborhood was roused with the 
‘loud alarm.’ The unfortunate clerk poked his nightcap out of an upper 
window, and demanded: ‘Wha’sthere? It’s me you dom scoundrel ” said 
the frenzied merchant ; ‘ye’ve added up the year of our Laird among the 
The addition of the year of our lord ane 
n 
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pounds beyond the amount. Knickerbocker Magazine. 





A TALE OF TEMPER. 
From “ Hood’s Magazine and Comic Miscellany.” 


Of all cross breeds of human sinners, 
The crabbedest are those who dress our dinners ; 
Whether the ardent fires at which they roast 
And boil and bake themselves like Smithfield martyrs , 
Are apt to make them crusty, like a toast, 
Or drams encouraged by so hot a post; 
However, cooks are generally Tartars ; 
And altogether might be safely clustered 
In scientific catalogues 
Under two names, like Dinmont’s dogs, 
Pepper and Mustard. 


The case thus being very common, 
It followed, quite of course, when Mr. Jervis, 
Engaged a clever culinary woman, 
He took a mere Xantippe in his service— 
In fact—her metal not to burnish— 
As vile a shrew as Shrewsbury could furnish— 
One who in temper, language, manners, looks, 
In every respect 
Might just have come direct 
From him who is supposed to send us cooks. 


The very day she came into the place 

She slapped the scullion’s face ; 
The next, the housemaid being rather pert, 
Snatching the broom, she *‘ treated her like dirt,”” 
The third, a quarrel with the groom she hit on— 

Cyrus, the page, had half a dozen knocks ; 

And John, the coachman, got a box 

He couldn’t sit on. 


Meanwhile her strength to rally. 
Brandy and rum, and shrub she drank by stealth, 
Besides the Cream of some mysterious Valley 
That may, or may not, be the Vale of Health; 
At least while credit lasted, or her wealth— 
For finding that her blows only came thicker, 
Invectives and foul names but flew the quicker, 
The more she drank, the more inclined to bicker, 

The other servants, one and all, 

Took Bible oaths, whatever might befall, 
Neither to lend her cash, nor fetch her liquor ! 


This caused, of course, a dreadful schism, 
And what was worse, in spite of all endeavor, 
After a fortnight of Tee-totalism, 
The Plague broke out more virulent than ever! 
The life she led the fellows down the stairs ! 
The life she led her betters in the parlor! 
No parrot ever gave herself such airs, 
No pug dog cynical was such a snarler ! 
At woman, man, and child, she flew and snapped ; 
No rattlesnake on earth so fierce and rancorous— 
No household cat that ever lapped 
To swear and spit was half so apt— 
No bear, sore-headed, could be more cantankerous— 
No fretful porcupine more sharp and crabbed 
No wolverine 
More full of spleen— 
In short, the woman was completely rabid ! 


The least offence of look or phrase, 
The slightest verbal joke, the merest frolic, 
Like a snap-dragon, set her in a blaze, 
Her spirit was so alcoholic ! 
And woe to him who feit her tongue ! 
It burnt like caustic, like a nettle stung. 
Her speech was scalding, scorching, vitriolic ! 
And larded, not with bacon fat, 
Or any thing so mild as that, 
But curses so intensely diabolic, 
So broiling hot, that he at whom she levelled, 
Felt in his very gizzard he was deviled ! 


Often and often Mr. Jervis . 
Longed, and yet feared to turn her from his service ; 
For why? Of all his philosophic loads 
Of reptiles loathsome, spiteful, and pernicious, 
Stuffed Lizards, bottled Snakes, and pickled Toads, 
Potted Tarantulas, and asps malicious, 

And Scorpions cured by scientific modes, 
He had not any creature half so vicious! 


At last one morning, 
The coachman had already given warning, 
And little Cyrus 
Was gravely thinking of a new cockade, 
For open War’s rough, sanguinary trade, 
Or any other service, quite desirous, 
Instead of quarreling with such a jade— 
When accident explained the coil she made, 
And whence her Temper had derived its virus! 


Struck with the fever, called the scarlet, 
The Termagant was lying sick in bed— 
And little Cyrus, that precocious varlet, ? 
Was just declaring her ‘‘ as good as dead, 
When down the attic stairs the housemaid, Charlotte, 
Came running from the chamber overhead 
Like one demented: _ 
Clapping her hands, and casting up her eyes, 
And giving gasps of horror and surprise. 
Which ae thus vented— ‘ 
«Oh laws ! I wonder that she didn’t bite us! 
Or sting us oy pcr eral 
note will make the reader wiser, 
ike fo us all a dancing like St. Witus! 


‘© Temper ! No wonder that the creature had 
A temper so uncommon bad! ] 

She’s just confessed to Doctor Griper 
That being out of Rum, and like denials— 
Which always was prodigious trials— 

Because she couldn’t — piper, 
She went one day, she did, to Master’s wials, Ec 
And drank the spirits as preserved the wiper! 


——_—_—_—_— 


* Tarantula. 
























RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


:.¥.... Bull’s Head Course. Match vs. Time, 100 miles in 10 hours, by Gen. 
ee Dunhem’s Fann Jouks, during May. ‘ 

oLu . C.., Trottin u ri eeting, during May. 

Congranne FS: ,. Oakland Course, County Meeting, ist Thursday, Ist May. 

“ «".., Oakland Course, Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Ist Monday, 2d June. 
Mosme, Ala. . ... Bascombe Course, Jockey Club Meeting, 3d Wednesday, 19th March. 
New Oxveans, La. Metairie Course, Foot Race Ten miles for $600, about the 23d March. 

“s - Metairie Course, Pacing Match $2,000 aside, Two mile heats in har- 

ness. Tippecanoe vs. James K. Polk, alias ‘The Unknown.” 

* “ Metairie Course, Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesday, Ist Ap’l 
Mexrnis, Tenn... Central Course, Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Monday, 28th April. 
Nasuvitte, Tenn, Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 34 Wednesday, 21st May. 

Port Hupson, La. . Fashion Course, J. Club Spring Meeting, 1st Wednesday, 7th May. 
Savannan, Ga... Oglethorpe Course Spring Mecting, 2d Wednesday, 12th March. 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


The Match between Pevtrona and Fasnion, was doubtless closed at 
Augusta, Ga., on Monday or Tuesday last. The cause of the delay has been 
owing to the absence from home of “the high contracting parties,” and their 
distance from each other. Letters have been received here from the 
owners of both horses since our last publication, and we regard the match 
as definitely arranged. The Southern Champion is doubtless near Charles- 
ton, at this time, as she was to leave Mobile on the 26th ult. Fashion was 
“< taken up” some weeks since; she is in robust health and as we have at 
the North an unusually forward Spring the fact will go far to obviate any ad- 
vantage Peytona may have from the length of time she has been in training. 

In next Saturday’s paper, the purses and stakes to be run for, over the 
Union Course, during the week of the match, as also those to be offered at 
Ca den, will be advertised at length. 


Trout Fishing on Long Island.—Two friends of ours caught last week 
at Lirr. SNEDEKER’s, Islip, one hundred and forty-seven trout, in four days, 
of which sixty-nine were taken in the Creek; the latter averaged about two 
pounds each. 

Stump Pond has been positively leased to an association of gentlemen of 
this city. 

Louisville Races.—Col. Mercaure announces a ‘* County Meeting”— 
confined to horses bred and owne2 in Jefferson and the adjoining counties, 
including the county of Nelson, and the state of Indiana—to come off over 
the Oakland Course, on Thursday, the Istday of May. The regular Jockey 
Club Spring Meeting is to commence on Monday, the 2d day of June. 








_ 








few Orleans Races.—The campaign is to open with the annual Spring 
Meeting on the Metairie Course, to commence on the Ist day of April. 
The “ Picayune” states that notwithstanding the absence at the North of Mr 
KirkKMAN’s long string, there will not be less than fourteen stables in at- 
tendance. 
Argyle and the “ Spirit’ in Arkansas.—The “Intelligencer,” publishedat 
Van Buren, announces that Argyle is to stand at the plantation of Samuel 
Mays, in Flint District, Cherokee Nation, at $20. A synopsis of his per- 
formances, with his pedigree, characteristics,and success in the stud are giv_ 
en, and the editor justly remarks that ‘‘Gov. BurLer merits the highest 
praise, from all lovers of fine stock, for the excellent blood he has introduced 
into the (Western) country.” In answer too, to some observations made by 
us concerning the Arkansas papers and their correspondents, (many of the 
latter being personal friends of ours,) he responds :— 

Many thanks to you, friend “Spirit,” for your good words said of us. 
Possessed we the famous “‘ seven-league boots,” we would take a step or 
two towards the sunrising, and tender our acknowledgments in person. 
As it is, however, impossible to get said boots, the “« Mystic Club” has, in 
consideration of your notice, despatched ‘ Old Festivity” to this “* Neck of 
Timber,” (where he is at this moment, with the President of the ‘* Krak’d 
Klub,” drinking your health, and that you may live a thousand years,) to 
srepare for a great dinner to be given next June, by the ‘‘ Mystic Club” in 
its mystical manner, to the “‘ Krak’d Klub,” in honor of the “ Spirit,” whose 
presence we invite, and whose health we will drink in the most excellent 
of porter. 

Panther Hunting in Arkansas.—A Mr. Boyle recently killed a panther 
on astream calledthe Palerm, in Arkansas, which measured nine feet from 
the nose to thetip of the tail! 


Hoorer’s Sketches of ‘‘ Simon Suggs,” etc., are the theme of unquali- 
fied praise all over the country. His ‘“* Dappy Biaes’s Scrape” in to-day’s 
paper, will not “set him back any” in general estimation, and like ‘‘ That 
Big Dog Fight at Myers’s,” and other inimitable sketches by our corres- 
pondents at the South and South-west, will go the rounds of the press. 
The “ Carroll Watchman,” a Louisiana paper, introduces ‘‘ Simon Suggs” 
to his readers in the following sensible remarks :— 

We dislike long articles, in fact we may say we most cordially hate them. 
We seldom select them. For asmall newspaper especially, a concise ex- 
pression of the writer’s ideas, seems to us tobe exactly the thing whether 
the subject be politics, news, or a miniature romance of life, love, or matri- 
mony. However, we laughed so heartily on reading the following Alabama 
scene, and entered so fully into the spirit of the author, that, for once, our 
good humor entirely overcame our antipathy and though it is somewhat long 
for our limits, after reading it several times and laughing ’till we were 
weary, we gave it to the compositors with directions to go the entire figure. 
If our readers enjoy its perusal half as much as we did they will not regret 
the space it occupies. Simon is “ some.” 











“< Night Attack on Fort Erie,” and “ Battle of Lundy’s Lane.”—Among 
our literary selections in to-day’s paper, will be found some exceedingly in- 
teresting historical details of these two most desperate actions ever fought on 
this continent. They are from the pen of our accomplished correspondent 
«< Pequot,” and were published with other similar sketches in a modest vo- 
lume, under the title of a “‘ Gallop among American Scenery,” a year or two 
since. The sketches we have quoted are accurately compiled from history, 
and the personal descriptions of Maj. D s, of the Army, (a friend of the 
author’s,) who was engaged in the hottest part of the fight. Nothing is de- 
tailed that is not fact, and the notes comprise military anecdotes and adven- 
tures of the highest interest. e 





1 Banter to all Creation '/—Adjutant Ha1xe, of the ‘ Louisiana Chroni- 
cle,” published at St. Francisville, offers the following challenge to hunters 


of the Wild Turkey : 

A friend of ours, who considers himself equal to any in a Turkey hunt, in- 
formed us yesterday that he would make a hunt with any gentleman for a 
wager within the bounds of reason, that he would take the forests of West 
Feliciana and kill more wild turkies than any body else, in a given length 
of time. The same friend informed us that a few mornings since he killed 
three at one shot, and that if he had not have been choice in selecting gob- 
blers he could have killed many more. On several occasions he might have 
killed hens but would not waste ammunition on such small fry. e would 
like to meet the man, face to face, who would take up the above proposi- 
a Remember, our friend proposes to bring in more heads than any Cady 
else. 


If our friend Maj. S——z, is yet a resident of the Parish, we will lay the 
Adjutant one of our best fishing rods against his epaulettes, that the major 
can just “lay to the land” that friend of “his’n.” The original Tom Owen, 
the Bee Hunter, is a resident of the Parish, we believe. Is he your cham- 
pion, Adjutant ? 

A lad relating to one of his companions the exploits of his father in 
hunting, on the previous day, asserted that he had killed nine hundred and 
ninety-nine pigeons at one shot. His companion observed that it would 

have been well to have added one tothe number, and made it an even 
thousand—on which the lad, in high d udgeon, retorted—* What ! do you 
think my father would tell a lie for one pigeon ?” 


The Great Match.—The New Orleans “‘ Crescent city,” announces that 
the proposed match between Peywna and Fashion is to come off “between 
the 1st and 10th of June, over the Camden Course, near Philadelphia.” 
Not exactly, “‘my friendly.” The match is to come off during the 2d week 
of May, and over the Union Course, Long Island. 

A friend writes us from New Orleans, under date of the 27th ult. to the 
following effect :— 

‘* By the first packet for New York I shall forward you a Portrait of Pey- 
‘* tona, painted by Troye this winter. The likeness is excellent, and may 
‘* possibly enable some of your friends to lay out their funds to better ad- 
‘* vantage in the coming race than they did on thestake here.” * * * * 
‘* Van Leer expected to get off yesterday, from Mobile, with his horses. 
‘His route will be Montgomery, Covington, Augusta, Charleston, Wil- 
** mington, Weldon, Petersburg, etc.” 

We are delighted at the assurance of receiving Peytona’s portrait at an 


Fashion, in this office. If in their great match, the Southern Champion 
can as easily “hang” her Northern rival, and lay ‘‘side by side” with her 
ina second four mile heat, ‘more money than a jackass can draw down 
hill” will change pockets. We hear that 7:28 has already been marked 
on the stable doors ! 

The “ Picayune” of the 26th ult. in speaking of the match, remarks to 
the following effect: 

We presume all the prominent turfmen this side of Virginia will place 
the choice of their stables in Mr. KirkMAn’s lot—we allude to such as 


Col. Crowruu, of Alabama, and Cols. Hampigw and SinGieton, of South 
Carolina. The pride of the South-West will be excited by this event. 


this day. 
way of Covington, to Charleston, by land and railroad; and thence, by the 
usual mail route, to Petersburgh, Va. Here Van Leer will train for the great 
event. He already has Peytona, Saartin, Li-a-tu-nah, Jeannetteau and 
Cracovienne in active training, the last named having been resting a year, 
and it is hoped recovered from her lameness. This force will undoubtedly 
be increased before the stable reaches its destination. We look forward to 
the event as one of signal interest. The betting cannot fail to be immense, 
and thousands will flock to New York to see it. ‘* A fair field and no favor” 
are all we ask for the Southern mare, highly as we think of her great rival, 
Fashion. 





Portrait of Blue Dick.—Mr. Rost, A. Clarke, the animal painter, has 
presented us this week with a fine portrait of Blue Dick, for which he has 
our best thanks. It has been painted from recollection, yet isa striking 
likeness. It represents Blue Dick in action, with Craig on his back, as he 
appeared at the close of the 3d heat of his race with Fashion last Fall. 
Fashion herself is introduced, in the picture, and her style of going is in- 
imitably depicted ; so is Craig's peculiar seat. Altogether the picture is a 
most acceptable one. 


The South Carolina Jockey Club—Dr. Irvine, the accomplished Sec- 
retary of this time honoured association, at Charleston, gives some inter- 
esting particulars connected with its history, in the ** Mercury” of that city, 
from which we quote the subjoined passages :— 

The South Carolina Jockey Club is a chartered Association, and the oldest 
Jockey Club in the United States. It numbers among its members some of the 
most distinguished citizens of our own and other States. Its income is very 
large, being upwards of ten thousand dollars. It has at present about one 
hundred and sevenjy members, the annual subscription of each member 
being $10. In addition to the subscriptions, it derives an income from Real 
Estate, Bonds and Bank Stock. 
posal, its purses are not only large, as may be seen by a reference to its ad- 
vertisements, and a comparision with other Associations, but the Club is 
able to extend a becoming degree of hospitality to all respectable visitors 


prosperous condition, going on ‘‘prospering and to prosper.” It may be 
profitable to the Clubs to know, and therefore we state it, for the benefit of 
all concerned, that the thriving condition of the South Carolina Jockey 
Club, is attributable solely to its abandonment of the ProprizrorsHip 
SysTeM. 

Believing that no Club could ultimately succeed, and preserve its inde- 
pendence, that did not own its own race ground, it resolved a few years 
since to purchase the Washington Course from the heirs of the original pro- 
prietors. This measure was suggested by its very valuable and zealous So- 


Irving The Course was consequently purchased in 1536, The good eflects 
were immediately seen, by an increase of its income from the rent of the 


of breeders of horses, expressed from all quarters. 
not hesitate to say, that the proprietorship system, viewed in any light it 
can be put, will be found a very pernicious system to the true interests of 
the Turf, the stability of the sport, and the amount of the purses ; one that 
will, we feel confident, ere long, as soon as Clubs will take the trouble to 
consult their own interest, be abandoned by common consent throughout 
the whole Union. Then, and not till then, will we behold “the golden 
age” ofracing in America. 


perity of the Club, Mr. Tattersal', of London, in 1837, presented to the 
South Carolina Jockey Club a whip, to be run for annually, upon the prin- 
ciple which governs the whip in England. It was accepted by the Club 
in the same spirit in which it was tendered, and in compliment tothe donor 


Mr. Tattersall was, at the same time, unanimously elected an honorary | 
member of the Club. Col.‘Hampton won this whip with his imported | 
colt Monarch, by Priam, out of Delphine. It has since remained in the 


possession of that gentleman, unchallenged. 





Trotting and Pacing at New Orleans. 


The Spring Meeting of the ‘* Louisiana Trotting and Pacing Association” 
°° - — { 

commenced on the Metairie Course, on the last week of Feb., sometime— | 
we cannot ascertain the precise day—the meeting having been postponed | 
from day to day, seemingly on account of the weather. The following | 
were the entries for the first day’s sport, of which we have no report :— 
FIRST DAY—Purse $75, free for all Pacing horses. Ent. $10 added. 
the saddle. 

P. B. Schermerhorn’s b. g. Paddy. 

Hiram King’s ro. m. Missouri Maid. 
SAME DAY, Second Race—Purse $60, free for all Trotting horses. 
Mile heats, in harness. 


Mile heats, under | 


Ent. $10 added. 


Hiram King’s b. h. Centreville. 
F. G. Chase’s ch, g. Crowder. 
Albert Conklin’s b. m. Helen Mar. 


The “ Picayune” furnishes the following report of the sport on 


SATURDAY, March 1, 1845—Association Purse “50, ent. $5, added. Two mile heats, 

under the saddle. 

F. G. Chase’s b. m. Fanny Efester .. 0.0025 cccee cece cccccccescceseses 1 1 

Wes Dee A Be bs os Pe ore tee ees Sree ee ees bcc ccc cccccccees 9 BI 
Time, 6:01—6:03}. Course ankle deep in mud. | 

The first heat the mare led from end to end. The second heat was well | 

contested, aftording good sport. 


SAME DAY, Second Race—Association Pur@e $40, ent. $5, added; free for all pacing 

horses that were never entered for more than one race. Mile heats, under the saddle. 
REC ce BOE Bo ee Pee oS8 6 a Se tee iE. i: 2 
F. Ge Chase’s Bim. Dally. soso sii cece cc icccccece 
Wm. Jones’s b. g. Paddy ....... 


» 9 
eo el 
Time, 2:58—2:55. . 
Yankee laid back in the first heat for half a mile, and then passed his 
competitors successively, and won handily. The second heat was a 
closer thing, Yankee and Dolly going together for half a mile, when the | 
former broke up. The ground thus lost he regained in coming down the 
quarter stretch, and won the race. 

SECOND DAY, March 2—Association Purse $75, entrance $10, added. Two mile heats 
in harness. ) 
Ae a aa ee 
p£%. 2 OS BL Ae a Se ee 

H. King’s Shylock. .......... 
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Time, 5:13—:58. ee 
SAME DAY, Second Race—Purse $40, ent. $5, added ; free for all pacin i 
pee a $ a; pacing horses. Mile 
F. G. Chase's Missouri Maid. . .. 2... 00s cccce ccc ccc ccccccsceccsceeese O 2 
A. Conklin’s b. m. Dolly... ... 0.66. cee cee cece eee e eee eescesccss O dist 
Mr. Shermerhorn’s Paddy ...............0240245 MOL? tees 0: cesee Mehr) 

Time, 2:46—2:56. 


SAME DAY, Third Race—Purse ent. $5, added ; free fi i 
ver won a purse. Mile heats, Ss the saddle 5 ren. $09 0 peoing heaves thet ne- 

F. G. Chase’s bl. m. Helen. ...... 

Wm. Cummins’ g. g. Patrick ..... ore COS UIN dbs ose 


[a 
woe 








cee ee 





Time, 3:10—3:16. . Track, heavy. ; 





early day. Upon its arrival it shall be hung side by side with that of 


Mr. Kirkman’s stable, under Van Leer’s charge, will start from Mobile | 
To Montgomery it will proceed by steamboat; thence, by the | 


From the ways and means thus at its dm- | 


from other States and countries, and notwithstanding its very heavy annual | 
disbursements, it is so well managed, that it continues in an exceedingly | 


licitor, John L. Wilson, Esq., and warmly advocated by its Secretary, Dr. | 


booths, and the receipts at the gates—above all, by the additional confidence | 
In a word then, we do | 


To give additional eclat to the Charleston races, and further the pros- | 





! baboons in theatrical costume. 


it was denominated “‘ the Tattersall whip.” | backed. 


| plunging, cantering, checking, ge 


Mexican ladies’ cigar-case—tfor the last cigarito. 


Ten Miles, which is to come off about the 23d instant, over the Metairie 
Course, closed on the 1st instant. The ‘ Picayune” says 


ing here for it, and the money will not go North until well earned.” 


will ‘*throw in” the ‘‘tall walker’ alluded to. 





under this head from Frank Forester. 


not recollect its equal. 





Bear Hunt in Pennsylvania. 


Club, as they termed it, with a strong determination to “ clear the glades 
ofall Bar.” Accordingly, information was carried to them that there were 
several of these shaggy monsters prowling in the neighborhood of ** Arm. 
strong’s:” the club forthwith secured to themselves the necessary “ ‘ixins” 
for a three days’ journey, and departed for their rendezvous. ‘Their direc. 
tion lay nearly south-west, and after travelling some ten or twelve miles 
without any visible “ sign,” they came to a halt, to adopt some measures 
for their future government d iring the remainder of the hunt. {In accord- 
ance with their decision, twdé parties were formed—the one to take an 
easterly direction, and the other to march towards Virginia. 
| elapsed before any game of large size was to be seen by the party tras 
| Velling eastward, and then the dogs struck a trail of some importance : for 
| after running a few hundred yards, a large and fierce-looking wild cat was 
seen upon the limb of an old oak. His eyes were large, and glowing like 
, balls of fire, and a low and horrible cry escaped him. Some of the party 
were somewhat surprised at discovering this enemy, (though there are a 
' great many of these animals in this county,) but their more elderly com- 
| panions soon took efficient measures to despatch him. The Virginia party 
were still more fortunate than their companions, for after travelling a few 
miles, the dogs got themselves into a “ big fisht” with a couple of bears, 
in which one of the former was killed. The hunters pushed on to their 
assistance, and soon “ fetch’d ’em” according to rule. They, however, had 
a desperate time of it in securing one of the bears, who fought to the last. 
Cumberland, Pa. R. D. U. 








RACING IN MEXICO. 

If the following description, by an English gentleman, be not ove? drawn, 
we can very readily imagine the reason of the failure attending the attempt 
to establish the Sports of the Turf on a permanent footing at Havanna, 

When I was staying in the city of Mexico, in December, 1538, the whole 
population was in a state of excitement, generally confined to bull-fizhts 

_and cock-fights, about a match between two horses respectivels belonging 
to a Mexican Colonel and a French self-styled Doctor although probably he 
would have been puzzled to have produced his diploma. This, however, 
was a trifle in a country where nothing is so successful as impudent igno- 
rance, 

| The stake was eight thousand dollars, and the race was to be run ina 
long alley of the Almeden, or Public Promenade, the Champs Elysces, or 

| Hyde Park of Mexico. . 

_ On the eventful day, the 12th of December, I mounted my herse and 

galloped of tothe Garita in haste, to arrive at twelve o’clock, the hour 
| fixed. 
Jhe road was crowded with numerous specimens of every rank of Mex- 

_ic® Society. Coaches, modelled after the Lord Mayor’s when George the 

| Third was King, covered with gildings and mythological paintings. rolled 


‘lumbering over the causeway, each drawn by two iinmense mules :ii Sera 


| geously ornamented silver harness, their tails tied up in splendid bags, ac- 
cording to Mexican high fashion, and conducted bya broad-hatted pictur- 
/esque postilion, and loaded with double the usual complement, six black- 
| eved donnas in the glories of full-dress, flowers and diamonds, ail busy 
| smoking the perpetual cigaritos. Beside them pranced the cavaliers, white- 
jacketed, broad-beavered, and their extremities all silver-lace and leather. 
‘On foot were the /eperos, the ragged rascal lazzaroni of this country, shout- 

ing, screaming, and quarreling; and the more quiet Indians, witi: their 
| limbs bare, and their heads and shoulders close wrapped in the party-color- 
_edserapes, Which in Mexico are turned to as universal use as the Scotch 
_shepherd’s plaid. 

When I arrived, the horses were just being brought up to the starting 
‘place. The Colonel’s nag was a fine brown horse of about fifteen hands, 
'a noted racer, and, seen alone, would have been much fancied, but when 

the Frenchman’s steed was led up I thought the match already won. Ne- 
_ver did I seea finer animal, milk white, about fifteen and a half hands high, 

with all the fine breeding of the Arab about the head, and an eye of fire ; 

he had been the property of a celebrated Indian chief. He came rearing, 
casting the foam in tlakes about, and looking like what he was—the horse 
of the desert. 
| The jockies, two peasants in the loosely laced trousers of the country, 
with white shirts, bare feet, and colored handkerchiefs round their heads, 
looked, with their mustachios and dark visages, like a couple of overzrown 
The horses wéte to be ridden bare- 


| 


I took it for granted that it would be an affair of a couple of minutes, but 
I had yet to learn the depths of Mexican cunning, and the mysteries of the 
Mexican Turf. ; 

The Colonel, seeing that he had made a blind bargain, determined to 
avail himself of the privilege of an unlimited number of false starts, the 


| number depending in this country entirely on the inclination of tc horse 


and rider that won't go. 

The word was given, off went the horses fifty yards, and ther—loud 
cries—the Mexican was pulled up—great squabbling—and the horses walk- 
edback to the post. After the lapse of some time the same sceae was re- 
peated again and again, with a longer interval between each. Once aloud 
shout gave me some hopes, but no, it was only a war of words, and some 
show of fisty cuffs between the two interesting jockeys. 

The best of the joke was that no one seemed to consider this prancing, 
and stopping, at all unusual. The 
coach-loads of ladies lolled at the windows, and searched their bosoms—the 
The men stalked about, 
enveloped in their cloaks, and the leperos and the Indians took the conduct 
of the sports of the day upon themselves. 

At length my watch warned me that the dinner hour was approaching, 
and I returned to town. But while dining, I was informed by one versed 
in the customs of the country, that I stood a very fair chance of seeing the 
match run off, as the squabble would probably be prolonged an hour er two. 
Accordingly I set offagain after dinner at full speed, and, tomy amazement, 
found the two racers and their inimitable jockies still on the ground—but 
the scene was changed. The white Indian horse, so fiery in the morning, 
prancing, rearing, curvetting, was quite exhausted by thetricks of the Mexi- 
can ; and the Mexican racer,trom not having exhausted his powers, as fresh as 
ever. In the morning it had been the jockey of the Mexican that would not 
go,now the rider of the Indian was equally anxious not to get away. At length, 
by mutual tacit consent, neither jockey attempted to start. The angelic 
patience, or rather indifference, of the spectators, was the best part of the 
fun, and they did not seem to see anything extraordinary in the transaction ; 
for my part, I could not be so easily satisfied, but I remained on the ground 
certainly not tosee who would win the eight thousand dollars, but to know 
how the rivals would back out of the scrape with honor, I being then too 
new in Mexico to know that self-respect or pride is never so strong there 
as the love of money. Horsemen galloped about, the foot passengers chat- 
ted, and the leperos shouted ; while the jockies dismounted to drink and 
smoke, the two owners stalked up and down in rages nationally characteris- 
tic. The Frenchman, blushing purple, the Mexican like the more rare yel- 
low rose, but wisely avoiding a meeting. It was now four o’clock, the 
horses being both reduced to the quiet of English posters after a ten mile 
stage. Five o’clock ditto. Six came, the sun was rapidly descending, when 
a tremendous uproar gave me some hopes—alas, it was only the military and 
learned race-owners, who had metat length, and engaged in a little amica- 
ble conversation, accompanying each phraze with the invariable Mexican 
* Muy senor mio’—(My dear sir.) In actual truth, they were both delight- 
ed to have had so much excitement at so little risk; and they were only an- 
xious, by this littie scene, to compensate the spectators, who, in waiting 
for a race that was not run, had missed a splendid bull-fight. 

And so they contined quarrelling until it was dusk, and then amicably 
taking each other’s arms, they walkedhome, followed by their horses. 


March 15: 


Foot Racing’in New Orleans.—The entries for the great foot Race of 


“There will assuredly be a race, and what is more, there will be a North- 
ern competitor, for the prize. But there is a very “tall walker” in train. 


We should like to name the winner with any of the “‘ Picayune” folks for 
as much of Conroy’s fishing tackle as we may require this season, and we 
Shape yourselves, gentlemen ! 


“My Shooting Box.”—By Frank Forester.—We trust no one who 
sees this number of the ‘* Spirit” will fail to read the original contribution 
They may rely upon it that no de- 
scription of woodcock shooting in the language is superior to it, and we do 


During the month of December last, a party of ten or fiftec hardy 
mountaineers of Alleghany County, Pa., formed themselves into a Bear 


Two hours 
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DADDY BIGGS’S SCRAPE AT COCKERELL’S BEND. 


Written expressly for the “ Spirit of the Times,” 
BY THE “ CHICKEN-MAN ;” 
The author of “Simon Suggs.” “ Taking the Census in Alabama,” etc. 


Cockerell’s Bend is a well known rendezvous for the hunter and fisher 
of the Tallapoosa; and a beautiful place it is. The upper end of the 
curve is lake-like in its stillness, and is very deep; while a half mile be- 
low, the river spreads itself to double its usual width, and brawls among 
rocks and islets fringed with the tall river grass. The part above is resort- 
ed to by those who fish with the rod, and that below, by seiners. Oppo- 
site the deep water, the hills come towering down to within twenty yards 
of the river, the narrow intervening strip being low land, covered with a 
tremendous growth of gum, poplar, and white oak. Late in the afternoon 
of a warm May day, this part of the Bend is a most delightful spot. The 
little mountains on the south and west exclude the sun-glare completely, 
and the mere comfort-seeker may lay himself flat in the bottom of the old 
Indian canoe he finds moored there by a grape-vine, and float and look at 
the clouds, and dream—as I have often done—with no living thing in sight 
+o disturb his meditations, except the musk-rat on the end of the old pro- 
‘ecting log, and the matronly summer duck with her brood of tiny duck- 
, swimming, close huddled, in the shade of the huge water oak, whose 

overhanging limbs are covered with a close net-work of muscadine vines— 
whereof, (of the vines I mean), I have a story of my friend Captain 
Suees, which will be related at the propertime. Take care! ye lit- 
tle downy rascals !—especially you, little fellow, with half an egg-shell 
stuck to your back !—true, there are not many or large trout in the Talla- 
poosa: but there are some ; and occasionally one is found of mouth suffi- 
ient to engorge a young duck !—and a’most always in a cool quiet shade 
just like hist ! snap !—there you go, precisely as I told you! Now, old 
ady, quit that fussing and fluttering, and take the “‘ young ’uns” out of the 
way of that other one that isn’t far off! Trituration in a trout’s maw must 
be unpleasant, one would think ! 

It chanced once, that the ~riter encamped for a day or two on the nar- 

ow strip spoken of, with a company of the unsophisticated dwellers of the 
rough lands in that region, of whom the principal personage was “‘ Dappy 
Extas Biges,” sometimes calied * Dappy “Lias,” but more commonly, 
‘‘ Daddy Biggs.” Wewere on a fishing expedition, and at night hung a 
short line or two from the branches of the trees which overhung the water, 
for “cat.” One night, as we had just done this and were gathered around 
the fire, a gallon jug passing from hand to hand, “* Daddy Biggs”—who was 
a short, squab man, rosy-cheeked, bald, and “inclining to three-score”— 
remarked, as he extended his hand towards a long, gaunt fellow, with a 
very long nose, and a very black beard— 

‘‘ Boys, ain’t you never hearn what a h—1! of a scrape I had here, at this 
very spot, last year? Bitty Treat, let me have a suck at that yeathen- 
war, and I'll tell you all about it.” 

The old man took ‘* a suck,” smacked his lips, and began his relation : 

‘* You all ’member the time, boys, when them Chatohospa fellows come 
here a fishin’? D n’em,I wish they could fish about home, without 
goin’ twenty mile to interrupt other people’s range !—well, they camped 
right here, and right here THEY srED THE DeviL!” 

‘** Seed the Devil!” exclaimed Billy Teal. 

‘: Did they, in right down airnest, now ?” asked Jim Warers, looking 
around at the dark woods, and insinuating himself between Aspe LupLow 
and the fire, in evident fright. 

““ They seed the Devil,” repeated Daddy Biggs, with emphasis—“‘ and 
ketcht him too!” headded ; “ but they couldn't hold him.” 

‘“ Good Gracious!” said Jim Waters, looking around again—‘‘ do you 
think he stays about here ?’—and Jim got nearer to the fire. 

“is He Stays about liere some,” replied Daddy Biggs. ‘‘ But Jim, son, get 
out from the fire !—you'll set your over-hauls afire!—and git me the sper- 
rets. I'll buss the jug agin, and tel! you all about it.” 

Bill Teal had deposited the jug behind a log, some ten feet off; but Jim 
Waters was not the lad to back out, if the Devil was about: so he made 
two desperate st®ides and grabbed the “ yeathen-war,” and then made two 
more which brought him, head first, jug and all, into the fire. Chunks 
and sparks flew everywhere, as he ploughed through ! 

‘* He’s got you, Jim!” shouted Abe. 

‘Pull the boy out!” exclaimed Bill and myself, in a breath, “or he'll 


burn up !” 

“Some on ye, save the——jug/” screamed Daddy Biggs, who was 
standing horror-stricken at the idea of being left without liquor, in the 
woods. 

In a minute both boy and jug were rescued; the former with burnt face 
and hands, and singed hair—the latter entirely uninjured. 

‘“« Well, well,” chuckled Daddy Biggs, ‘‘ we come outen that, fust-rate— 
the jug ain’t hurt, nor no liquor spilt. But Jim, I’m raaly ’stonished at 
you /—pitchin’ in the fire that way, and you a-knowin’ that was every drop 
©” sperrets we had!” 

‘Oh, but Daddy ’Lias,” interposed Dick McCoy, ‘“‘ you must look over 
that—he seed the Devil” 

«Well, well, that ’minds me I was gwine to tell you all about that h—I11 
of a scrape I had wi’ them Chatohospa fellows, last summer ; so I'll squeeze 
the jug one time more, and tell you all about it.” 

Throwing his head intoan admirable position for taking a view of things 
heavenly, Daddy Biggs inserted the mouth of the jug in his own mouth, 
when for a short space there wasa sound which might be spelled, “‘ Juggle 
—ugle—luggle—lul-uggle ;’ and then Daddy Biggs set the juz down by 
him, and began his story once more. 

“ Well boys, they was camped right here, and had sot out their hooks for 
cat [fish,] jist as we've done to night. Right thar, this side o’ whar Bill's 
line hengs, some on em had tied a most a devil of a hook, from that big 
limb as goes strait out thar. He must a’ hada kunnoo to fasten it whar 
he did, else cooned it on the top o’ the limb. Well, it’s allers swimmin’ un- 
der that limb, but thar’s a big rock, in the shape of a sugar-loaf, comes up in 
six inches 0’ the top. Right round that was whar I'd ketcht the monstous- 

est, most ondaciousest Appeloosas cat, the week before, that ever come outen 
the Tallapoosy ; and they’d hearn of it, and the fellow with the big hook was 
a fishin for hit’s mate. D——n it boys, it makes me mad to think how them 
Chatohospa fellows and the town folks do ’trude on we roover people—and 
when ['m aggrawated I allers drinks, so here goes agin.” 

Daddy Biggs threw back his head again—again put the jug’s mouth in his 
own—and again produced the sound of “ guggle-uggle-lu-uggle!” and then 
resumed: 

‘*This big-hook fellow I was tellin’ about, his name were Jess CoLe, 
whic h lives in the Bottom, thar whar Chatohospa falls into the Hoota 
Loeko; and aint got more’n half sense at that.” 

‘‘That’s the fellow used to strike for Vince KirKLawnp, in the black 
emith’s shop, at Dopn’s, afore Vince died—aint it?” asked Bill Teal. 

‘* That’s him,” said Daddy Biggs, “ and that’s how I come to know him, 
tor I seed him thar once, tho’ I can’t say he know'd me. Well, he waked 
up in the night, and heerd a most a h 1 of a sloshin’ at the end of his 
line, and says he, ‘ Rise boys !—I’ve got him !—Durn my skin ef I hain’t!” 

\nd sure enough there was somethin’ a flouncin’ and sloshin, and makin’ 
a devil of a conbobberation at the eend of the line. Jess he sprung up and 
got a long stick with a hook at one eend, and retched out and cotcht the line 
:id tried to pull it in; but the thing on the hook give a flirt, and the stick 
bein’ a leetle too short, which made him stoop forard, in he fell! He scuffled 
out tho’ telloble quick, and ses he, ‘ boys, he’s a whaler !—cuss my etarnal 
buttoas if he aint the rise of sixty pounds !—Old Biggs may goto h 1 
now with his forty-pound cats; he can’t shine no way" When I heered 
that boys, I 

“When you heerd it ?” exclaimed all. 
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“Yes !—me /” said Biggs, laughingly ; “didn’t I tell you thet before ? 





Well, I oughter done it, but forgot. D——n it, we'll take a drink on that, 
any way !” and so he did. 

“* So ’twas you instid o’ the Devil, he cotched,” observed Jim Waters, ap. 
parently much relieved by the disclosure. 

“ Jist so; and the way it was, I seed the rascals as they were comin’ here, 


thar was a dog along, and I was afraid to ventur up that way. See, I was 
arter stealin’ their fish, they’d cotched thro’ the day, which I knowd in rea- 
son they’d have a string on ’em in the water, at the kunnoo landin’, to keep 
fresh. Well, seein’ of the dog I ’cluded I'd ’tack the inimy by water, instid 
0 land. So with that I took the roover about thirty yards above here, and, 


I starts to swim down the roover alittle ways, and git out below, and go to 
4 White’s, and tell him the joke. Boys, aint you all gittin’ mighty dry ? 
am.” yor 

And Daddy Biggs drank again ! 


nuthin but the fun, the cussed thing ketcht in one thigh of my over-hauls, 
and brought me up up short. I tried the cussedest ever a feller did to get 
loose, and couldn’t. I had no knife, and thar I flew round, and pulled first 
forard and then backards, and reared and pitched and made the water bile. 
Fact boys, I was “‘ hitched to a swingin’ limb,” and no mistake. Once or 
twice I got on the top o° the sugar-loaf rock, and je-e-est about the time 
I'd go to untie the d d rope of a line, the blasted rock was so slippery, 





smartly—so it did! Ef I'd a’ had liquor then, I'd a’ took some, I was so 
d dmad! Well, in this tinee, that long-leggzed cuss, Jess Cole, wakes up, 
as I tell’d you, and hollers out the way I norated. Boys, what do you al] 
say to another drink !—It makes me so cussed mad every time I think *bout 
it!” 

Once more Daddy Biggs gazed at the stars! 

“Soon as Jess said that about Ais cat bein’ bigger’n mine, [ said in my mind, 
‘I'll whip you, certin!? Well, they all kept a most a h—! ofa hollerin’, 
and every now and then, some on’em would throw a long log 0’ wood as 
they had cut for fire, as nigh at me as they could guess, to stunt the cat. 
you see; but the branches of the tree favored me mightily in keepin’ ’em off 





foremost, you see. So they kept up a right smart throwin’ o’ logs, and me 
a right peart dodgin’, for some time ; and I tell you, it took raal nice judg- 
ment to keep the infernal hook outen my meat; it grained the skin several 
times, as*twas. At last, Jess he climbs into the tree and gits on the limb 
right over me, and ses he, ‘boys, I blieve hit’s a mud turkle, for I see 
somethin’ like the form o’ one, right under me.’ Thinks I, yow'// find it 
one o’ the snappin’ sort, I judge. Then another one ses, ‘thar’s a way to 
try that, Jess, ef you see him; and he hands Jessagig. ‘Now,’ 
‘ gig him!’” 

“Gig THE Devi!” ses I, for I was pestered ! 

** Great G—d !” squalled Jess, “‘ hit’s the Devil!” and down Ae tumbled 
right a top o’ me! 
Sure enough tho’, I warn’t, but only busted loose from the line. Both on 
us put for the bank quick, but on account of my gittin’ holt of the gig, 
which ruther bothered me, Jess got ashore fust. I was right arter him 
tho’, I tell you, with the gig’ When Iclum up the bank, I found the rest 
was all kleen gone, andthar lay Jess, which had stumped his toe agin’ 
somethin’, right flat of his face, a-moanin’ dreadful ! 

** Oh, I've got you now, Jess,” ses I. 

** Please Devil!” ses Jess. 


ses he, 


Lhd 


you ever heered. 

*‘ The hogs I took warn’t marked,” ses Jess, a-shiverin’ all over. 

‘** They warn’t yourn,” ses I. 

‘«¢ Pll never do so no more,” ses Jess, shiverin’ wuss and wuss, “ ef you’ll 
let me off this time.” 

**Can’t do it, Jess ! want you down in Tophet, to strike for Vince Kirk- 
land. I’ve got him thar, a-black-smithin’ of it. He does all my odd jobs, 
like pinetin’ of my tail and sich like! 
pose for you /” 


say no more, sol jobs the gig thro’ the hind part of his overhauls and starts 
down to the kunnoo landin’ with him, in a peart trot. The way 
scratched up the dirt as he travelled backards on his all-fours, was a per- 
fect sight! But jist as [ struck the roover, he got holt ofa grub, and the gig 
tore out, and he started *tother way! I never seed runnin’ twell then— 


A “ scared wolf” warn’t nothin’ to him. 
wolves and a yearlin’ deer. Soon as he got a start I made for a log whar! 
seed their guns, and behind that I finds the big tee gourd they all kept 
their powder in, that they warn’t a-usin’. Thinks I, ef you aint all Aleen 
gone, I’ll finish the job for you; so I pitched the gourd—it hilt fully a gal- 
lon—smack into the fire, and then jumped in the roover myself. I hadn't 


week. 


fore. 
retched higher than the trees. 
was, and fired them off! Pop! pop! pop! 


had been there, in the way of racket and mise! 

Daddy Biggs now took a long breath, anda longer drink. 

‘* Boys,” he continued, “I got them fellers’ fish and a two-zallon jug 0° 
sperrets, and I throwed their guns in the roover, besides givin’ ’em the all- 


they never will, for its oudacious the way the roover folks is ‘posed upon. 
And now, boys, that’s my ‘ scrape ;’ soless take another drink, look at the 
hooks, and then lay down!” 
JACKSON (Miss.) RACES. 
MONDAY, Feb. 17, 1845—Jockey Club Purse $100, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 
ings—Horses take their age from the Ist of Muy, instead of the Ist of January. 
Mile heats. : 


Time, 1:49—:150. 

1 
$ 2 
dist. 


a 


N. B. Newsom's ch. g. Lonz Tom, by Pacific, dam by Jerry, 5 yrs ...-.----- 
Col. B. Johnson's b. £ Mery Razland, by Othello, dam by Bertrand, 4 yrs. . ... 
J. M. Boardman’s ch. g. Belt, by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by, Stockholder, 4 yrs... 
Time, 4:09—3:47—3:51. 
WEDNESDAY, Feb. 19—Jockey Club Purse $230, conditions as before. Three 
heats. 
Col. B. Johnson's gr. m. Cripple, by Imp. Philip, out of Gamma’s dam, by Sir 


N. B. Sowsvne b. g. Jemmy Tweed, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder, 4 


Lt) 


mile 
& & 


2 
John Blevin’s ch. £. Whig Mary, pedigree above. .... 2... e+e e+e dist. 
Time, 5:43—6:03—6:08. 


before, Sub. $25, p. p. Mile heats. , 





Mr. Strand’s ch. c. by Imp. Leviathan, dam unknown ......... 1 

C. W. Cliffton’s b. by Jim Polk, dam by Whip...... 22 

N.B. Newsom's br. c. by Stockholder, dam by fe 3 3 
Time, 1:57—2:00. : 

ae 


FRIDAY, Feb. 21—Sweepstakes for saddle horses, free for all ages, weight S0lbs. 
mile. 
Cc. W. Cliftton’s b. g. Banjo Bill, by Imp. Sarpedon. dam by Darnaby Diomed, aged.. . 1 


J. M. Boardman’s b. m. Lucy Long, by Genl. Brooke, dam by Lafayette, 5 yrs....-.- 2 

G. W. Bowles’ b. m. by Bertrand, out of a Bowie mare, aged.......-------+-++ 3 

J. J. Briscoe’s ch. g., pedigree unknown. ... 2-6 6-- ee eee cere 4 
Time, 1:51. 


SATURDAY, Feb. 22—Proprietor’s Purse $100, conditions as on Wednesday. Mile 
heats, best 3 in 5. : ; 
Col. B. Johnson’s br. f. Purity, pedigree above. . ... 1... 4+ +++ eee 
Col. Wm. Smith’s ch.f. Seppho, “ ah tf PATS 
N. B. Newsom's ch. g. Leng Tom, * , eae > ened > 0-4 0* tLawe® 
Time, 1:52—1:50—1:52—1:53. 
C. W Cuirrron, Sec’y. Jackson Jockey Club. 


1 
2 
dist. 
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wowre 
wee 


oe 
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tests ani in the extreme.” A correspondent of the N. O. Picayune, 
writes that “ course is well laid out, the ground undulating, and the 
soil elastic. The track is twenty-four feet over a mile, as by him. 


present Club has now e ived, but a'new one is tobe ceyanized , under 
en ~ tel G. Car Esq., formerly of Nashville. 


of very excellent sport—the weather balmy and delightful, and the con- 
e 





the patronage of Samuel G. Carter, 





and knowed what they were arter. So when night comes, I slips down the | 
roover bank mighty easy and nice, twell [I could see the camp-fire. But 


sure enough, finds the string of fish jist whar I knowed they'd be; and then | 


** Well, boys, jist as I got whar that d——d hook was, not a thinkin’ of 


| off Pd slaunch !—Fact boys'—And it aggrawated me; it aggrawated me | 


—tho’ they'd strike pretty close by me ‘casionally, ca-junk! strikin’ eend- } 


I thought I was busted open from one eend to ’tother ! | 


‘< Must take you along wi’ me,” ses I, in the d—dest most onyeathly voice | 


Can’t let you off—Pre come a pur- | 


‘I seed the poor devil shudder when I called Vince’s name, but he didn’t | 


he | 


‘taint no use to try to tell you how fast he did run; I couldn't do it ina! 
He run faster’n six scared | 


more’n got properly in before it blowed up. Sich a blaze I never seed be- | 
The n’ise was some itself, but the blaze covered all creation, and | 
!t spread out to the logs whar the guns | 
f No wonder them Chatohospa | 
fellows never come back! Satan, hisself, couldn’t a done it no better, ef he | 


gortiest scare they ever had; and they aint been back sence, which I hope | 


sélbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards 1241ds., allowing 3lbs. to mares ani geld- | 


Col. Ben. Johnson's br. f. Purity, by Imp. Ainderoy, dam by Giles Scroggins, 3 yrs. 1 
John Blevins’ ch. f. Whig Mery, by Haywood, out of Lavinia Rudd, by imp. Levi- rae 
then BEE . itn ck cmebhas Senet cbse copemnarseresscss cose SF Sf 
J. M. Boardman’s ch. f. Sepphe, by Stockholder, dam by Jerry, 4yrs.......-05. 3 3) 
N. B. Newsom’s ch f. by Stockholder, dam | Pacolet, yrs. . 02. esc ee eee 4 4 
A. L. Mason's ch. g. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder, 4 yrs... dist. 


TUESDAY, Feb. 18—Jockey Club Purse $175, conditions as before. Two mile poet, i 


THURSDAY, Feb. 20—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds that never ran a race, weights a; | 


The “Southern Reformer,” at Jackson, states that they “‘ had three days | 





My Shooting Bor. 


THE PRACTICE, 


OR, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SPORTING. 





BY FRANK FORESTER. 


The Conclusion (Part Il.) now firs: published from the original manuscript. 

| The skies were yet quite dark, when Frederic Heneage was aroused from 
| the deep slumber into which, wearied with his leng drive of the previous 
| day, he had fallen the very moment his head tonched the pillow, by the en- 
_ trance of Tim, bearing a mug of hot water, and a lighted candle. 

** Please to get oop, Sur,” he exclaimed, as he opened the door, “’T 
_ clock’s strucken foive, an’ measter’s amaist dressed enoo !” 

“* All right, Tim,” answered Heneage, thrusting his arms into the sleeves 
| of a rich brocaded dressing gown, and jumping out of bed without a mo- 
_™ment’s hesitation—*! will be with him in a quarter of an hour ; what sort 
of morning is it ?” 

“A varry naice “un,” replied Tim. ’T frost’s giving loike a little, noo, 
and when °t soon’s oop, it will be warm and pleasant.” 

No more words passed, Heneage proceeding to shave and make his ab- 
_ lutions, with all an Englishman's fastidious nicety in such matters; and 
| Timothy retiring, on hospitable cares intent. Within the quarter of an 
hour, however, for which he had stipulated, Heneage made his appearance 
in the breakfast parlor, fully equipped in sporting jacket, fustian trousers, 
and stout ancle shoes, and found the table covered and Harry waiting for 
| him, the least in the world impatiently. 
| ‘Well, Fred,” he cried, as his friend came in, “‘we have no time to 
lose, breakfast is ready ; so sit down, and remember that you have gota 
hard day’s work before you. But, what the deuce !—is this? Have you 
too, of all men, got into the Frenchified style of dandy trousers for ates, 
| ing in, instead of honest old cordureys and boots or leggins? Well, you 
| will suffer for it, I can tell you, before the day’s out. We shall be knee- 

deep twenty times in mud and water, before noon, and it has frozen sharp 

| enough, I promise you, to make the water as cold almost as ice. You haa 
| better take off those confounded things, and put on a pair of my knee- 
breeches and long boots. Tim will get you them in a minute.” _ 

“Oh! no—never mind, Harry. I shall do very well—there is no milk- 
sop about me.” , 


| 


' 


‘Nor about me, I rather fancy; and yet, last Autumn I got such a fit of 
Bronchitis after shooting a week with the Commodore at Vernon, in ice 
water, with ancle boots and leather leggins, that I had a near squeak for 
my life; and made up my mind never to shoot again in Autumn, withont 
long boots, and those as nearly water-proof as good workmanship and 
Hawker’s dressing will make them. But you must do as you will.” . 
| I will try these to-day,” replied Heneage—* nobody dreams of shoots 
ing now-a-days, in England, except in trousers. It is so deuced trouble. 
some, buttoning boots and leggins.” 

“ Quite true, Fred—it is troublesome—and in an English turnip-field or 
stubble—nay, even in a preserved wood, with trimly cut rides to walk in 
dry shod, with no thorns or briars to annoy you, trousers are just as good. 
On the moors, they are better; for they are looser, and confine the muscles 
somewhat less ; though for that matter, well made breeches do not bind at 
all. But you will soon find here, between the wet and boggy nature of the 
woodlands, and the infernal thorns and cat-briars which render the brakes 
tlmost impenetrable, that some more substantial protection for the shins is 
_ needed, than a mere fustian trouser-leg, even if you laugh at wet feet; 
which, by the way, you cannot long do in America, with impunity.” 

*““ We will see, Harry—we will see. In the meantime, give me another 
cup of the Bohea, and a corner of that pie. What is it made of ?—~it looks 
| Very good !” 

“Tt is very good—it is, I think, the best pie in world: a fat rurmy-steak 
at the bottom, a dozen hen-quails, a score of hard boiled eggs, and 2 hand- 
ful of red pepper pods. It is an invention jointly claimed by myself and 
Frank Forester. The pepper-pods were his idea, and a great improvement 
they are, too. But, holloa! there comes Dick with the drag, and the dogs. 
_ He is before his time a few minutes—put the blankets on them, Dick,” he 
added, opening the window and speaking to the lad, “and drive them 
round the ring; we will be ready in five or ten minutes. Ring the bell, 
Heneage, there’s a good fellow; I want to speak to Timothy.” 

A moment had not passed, before Timothy made his appearance, no longer 
rigged in his neat plain livery coat, but wearing a long round-jacket of 
black velveteen, with stout breeches and leggins of Yorkshire cord, and a 
large game bag slung across his shoulders. 

‘“‘Tim,” said his master, “go and tell Mrs. Deighton that we will dine 
at six o’clock, and ask her what she means to feed us on.” 
| ‘Tecan tell that withoot axing ’t cook,” responded Tim—*“ she’s boon to 
have venison soup, and ’t big perch Tom Draw sent us oop, barbacued, and 
a roast leg of mutton, and boiled partridges” 

** Boiled partridges !’—Heneage interrupted him—* Boiled ! Good Lord! 
is it possible that you have turned Heathen, Harry; or has Tim taken ‘ his 
morning’ a thought too strong ?” 
| ‘** Neither, Fred—neither! They are the best things you ever tasted, 
, larded and boiled with celery sauce.” 

** Partridzges ?” exclaimed Heneage—“ Partridges >” 

** Yes, Partridges—that is, Partridges as they call them here; but in 
, reality, as I told you last night, ruffed grouse /” 

| ** Worse and worse, by Heavens! Boiled grouse! Hear it not, shade of 
, Colonel Thornton !—hear it not, Captain Ross or my Lord Kennedy! You 
_ who did whilom admit this recreant to your society, hear not the excess of 
|hisvillainy! By all the Gods!—Boiled grouse !” 

_ “We will not discuss them now, Fred; but if you do not discuss them 
| —and that, too, with much gusto—when we come in at six o'clock, [ will 
| plead guilty to any possible enormity. Well, what else, Timothy ”” 

** Roast woodcock, cheese, caviar, and red herrings !” , 

“‘ Bravo, Mrs. Deighton !” replied Harry—‘ and what have yow got to 
take along with us for luncheon ?” 

** Ay’se gotten *t cauld toong ’at was maade ready ’t last naight, and was 
/na coot, and bre-ad and bootter, aud ’t twa quart wicker bottle full at 
breawn sherry.” 
| <‘* Well—and the guns are in the wagon, are they? and lots of powder 
| and shot, caps and cards ?” 
| «© Ay! ay! Sur.” 

** Well, then, bring in our box coats, and my buckskin mittens, and we'll 
be off at once.” 
| Inaminute or two they were snugly muffled up, both of them, Fred He- 


a 





neage in a pilot jacket and boat cloak, and Harry in a large box-coat with 
‘a dozen capes—for the morning was still sharp and cold, although the first 
rays of the sun were beginning to steal up the sky from behind the eastern 
mountain, and Archer well knew that to begin shooting with cold hands 
and a shivering body, was just the way to ensure a bad day’s sport. 

They went out into the little hall, and there Harry mounted a head-piece 
made of felt, fitting close to the skull, with a strong projecting peak, not 
much unlike an English huntsman’s velvet cap; and as he saw Heneage 
putting on a neat London-built castor, he cried out— 


| No, no!—Fred—that will never do! If you will not allow me toclothe 
| your nether man, you must at least permit me to tile you. Why, bless 
| your heart! that natty Jupp of yours would be knocked out of all manner 
| into a cocked hat, as they say here, in five minutes ; besides that, 
_you could not make your way through the first dingle in it. Here, Tim, 
fetch my other cap hither! It hangs at the wardrobe end, néxt the win- 
| dow. There,” he continued, as Timothy made his appearance with the 

rough weather-beaten scull cap—‘ Put that on, my boy, and the deuce 
take the beauty of it!” 


| of shape, 
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Look at it and you will see that I told you the truth, he is at least one-third 
smaller than our English bird, and red-breasted.” 

“ Yes, by the Lord! and he began to sing as he got up,” replied Fred. 
“ You did not tell me that Yankee woodcocks were in the habit of whistling 
before! Ready, now! Here, Jem! Jem! seek dead, good dog !” 

The fine black setter raised himself partially up on his fore-legs, and 
lifted his intelligent and speaking eyes to his master, as if to inquire whether 
this stranger’s order was to be heeded; and then, as Harry waved his hand 
with the words, “to him, Jem; go to him!” he dashed away through the 
brush-wood, and in a minute was standing in a beautiful position on the dead 








ee 


« Well, if I pages 2-3 answered Fred, eyeing it somewhat suspi- 
ciously, “ but it’s a Pr oe” : i . 

«< Never mind—never mind. Jump up in front, with me,” auswered 
Harry, who had already taken the reins in his hand, and was standing be- 
side the fore wheel of his trim shooting wagon. 

That was the very model of a dog-cart, embodying all the excellences 
and conveniences of an English sporting drag, with the combined strength 
and lightness of the Jersey wagon. In front, it had the light dash board, 
the raised seat—sufficiently raised to drive four horses from it, handily— 
and the handsome lamps of a mail pheton, while behind it had a long close 


box body, with a seat for the servants at the back, large enough to contain | bird. 
four dogs, and baggage for a month’s journey. The whole was bedecked ‘Ts he at point, Fred?” 
* Yes !” 


with fine bearskins, and with Brussels carpeting, and made at the same 
time as warm and as handsome asa Russian sledge. Under these skins the 
dogs were stowed already, and Dick had taken his seat behind, while Timo- 
thy stood to the near horse’s head until the gentlemen were in their places, 
then touching his hat with a quosticall “ All right,” he jumped into his 
place, and Harry uttering a low whistle, the gay nags started off at a light 
trot, and soon brought them to the highroad. 

** You have a sweet pair of cobs here, Harry,” said Heneage, “are they 
fast? That black horse on the nigh side, has the very cleverest action I 
ever saw.” 

“What, Pluto? Nocleverer than Lucifer’s, I think—they step exactly 
together. No! they are not fast. I don’t care about fast horses; it is no 
fun to me to drive a brute that hauls your arm out of the sockets, at the rate 
of a mile in two minutes and a few seconds more or less.” 

** But I don’t know what you mean,” answered Fred ; ‘‘ we are going 
along at a spanking pace now—twelve miles an hour, at least—don’t you 
call that fast ?” 

** Not here, Fred—not here! Nothing is counted fast that cannot goa 
mile within three minutes. It is to extreme speed in frotting, far more 
than to endurance or maintenance of pace, that the attention of American 
trainers has been directed ; which is the more remarkable that in their 
racing, bottom is the point particularly aimed at, somewhat to the sacrifice 
of ‘speed. The great ambition of young men about town is to possess a 
pair of horses or a single nag that can give the go bye to every thing on the 
avenues, and go at a rate which it would bother a thorough-bred to beat on 
his gallop, for a mile or two. Fora long journey, these crack trotters are 
apt to be little worth—though there are, of course, brilliant exceptions— 
and almost invariably they are crossmade and ungainly ; bearing upon their 
bits, and keeping a dead pull, that is really painful to the driver My team 
here, for I have four of them—the chesnut you sat behind yesterday, and 
his match are my leaders—is what would be thought extraordinary at 
home—for I can drive it handily, twelve miles within the hour, or twenty- 
four miles in two, for that matter! without one of the four breaking his 
trot, and that without the whip. Yet no one in this country thinks any- 
thing about them, except to wonder why ‘ that Mister Aircher, who spends 
such a heap of money on his horses, shouldn’t have one raal trotter out of 
the hull lot... Some such comments as these are made on my stud every 
day by the farmers. But look here—what do you think of this for cock 
ground ”” and as he spoke, he pulled up at a little wooden bridge, which 
crossed a small brook, a nameless tributary of the Wawayanda creek, which 
lay about half a mile to the right, at the farther side of the broad valley. 

To the left of the bridge looking up the brook, there was a long stripe of 
low thick covert, near half a mile in length, with a clump of dark pines at 
the further end, and about an acre of dry thorny brake around them. To 
the right hand, following the downward course of the little stream as it 
swept off to join the river, was acontinuous range of tall and moderately 
open woodlands, with a wide tract of boggy meadows interposed between 
them and the road, the latter interspersed with thickets of thorn, willow, 
and cedar bushes, and cut up by wide wet drains, lined with rows of wil- 


** Tell him to ‘ Fetch,’ then.” 

‘‘ But suppose it is a fresh bird?” 

“If it is, he will hold his point—the devil could not make him flush one 
after he has stood it! Bid him ‘ Fetch’—you are losing time.” 

Exhorted thus, Fred Heneage did as he was bid ; and the black dog moved 
onward warily, snuffing the tainted herbage, and in amoment picked up the 
bird, and began mouthing it very gently as he set off to carry it to Archer. 

“Here, Jem! fetch it here, Jem!” said Heneage; but the dog seemed 
marvellously disinclined to surrender his prize to any one but his proper 
owner, nor would he do so ’till Harry rated him pretty sharply ; after which 
he resigned himself, appearing to understand perfectly what he was requir- 
ed to do, and all the rest of the day he hunted very steadily before Heneage, 
though keeping an eye all the time to the movements of the other dogs, and 
backing them as often as they pointed. 

‘Hold up, now! Hold up, lads!—whe-e-e-w !” and, with a shrill and 
tremulous whistle, Archer waved the brace of red Irish setters, Sancho and 
Shot, which were still lying at his feet, to the right hand and left. Away 
they darted, with the speed of light, in different directions, crashing and 
rattling through the dense brushwood ; but, at the first sharp single whistle 
of their master they turned instantly, and crossed each other, breaking their 
ground and beating at regular angles with beautiful precision. They had 
not beat thus far, before seeing Sancho slacken his gallop into a long steady 
trot, and raise his head high, suudfing the air, and feathering his stern eager- 
ly, Harry cried out— 

«* Look to! look to, Fred! there are birds here !” 

The next moment, Shot, who appeared to understand the meaning of his 
companion’s motions as readily as his master did, and who was drawing 
cautiously up toward him, turned his head round quite suddenly, and stood 
stiff as a marble statue upon a bird, which he had nearly passed. Almost 
at the same instant Sancho came toa dead point upon the bird which he 
had winded; both standing within a circumference of ten paces, though on 


two several woodcocks. 
«Come up—come up, Fred,” holloaed Archer, poising his gun and hold- 


dy, sir, toho! Do you hear, Fred ?” 
"« Yes, yes! but Jem Crow is making game here !” 

«* Never mind that, ualess he is at poiat—whistle him off and come this 
way.” 

“ Ay, ay "9 

And ina moment he leaped the narrow drain, and came forward quickly, 
the black dog cantering along behind him until he saw the others at their 
point. Then for a moment he backed them stiff—and then, as Heneage ad- 
vanced, he crawled along upon his belly, as warily as if he were treading 
upon eggs, till he was now within six feet of Sancho, when snuffing the 


forming nearly the points of an equilateral triangle, each in full view of the 
other, and not exhibiting the slightest proof of jealousy or over eagerness. 


lows. 

**‘ What do you think of that for cock ground?” he repeated, waving his 
hand in a semi-circle round him, “there are miles upon miles, in that di- 
rection, of ground almost unexplored; and, [ cannot doubt it, almost as 
good as that on which I am taking you to-day. Come, jump out—jump 
out! Here we commence operations.” 

Timothy, meanwhile, had pulled out the guns in their woollen cases, 
handed them with their appurtenances to their owners, and was busily em- 
ployed slinging his game-bags andacouple of supernumerary shot-belts 
across his sturdy shoulders, and hunting up his trusty black-thorn cudgel 
among the buffalo-robes, which filled the box of the carriage. 

«« Mun ay tak ’t looncheon alang, Measter Archer ?” he enquired, “ or will 
*t dram bottles be eneugh ’till we coom back to *t wagon ?” 

«‘Qh! the dram bottles, certainly—where’s mine? what have you put in 
it? Ferintosh, hay ?—well, that’s right; and Mister Heneage has got——” 

** Pine-apple Rum! Harry—Timothy and I had a private confabulation 
on the subject, and I made, as I supposed you wished, my own selection.” 

“‘ Of course, of course, Fred. Now, Dick, you know where Aunt Nelly 
lives—by the third bridge down this brook? Very well, wait for us there, 
they will let you put the horses up in the stable—you have brought oats 


to one, very awkwardly, for they are in the middle of the dogs. 
where you are and I will flush them. Now, mind me, I want you to get 
the shots to-day.” 

And he stepped up toward Shot, who was rather the nearest of the three 
to himself, the others standing nigher Heneage, in such a direction as to 
drive the bird, if possible, out toward his friend. But he had judged right- 
ly—for the bird lay extremely hard, being in fact directly under the dog’s 
nose, and seeing him, so that he was in fact afraid to rise. 

When Harry was, however, on the point of treading upon him he flirted 
up almost in his face and flew offa dozen yards toward Heneage, when he 
twisted off short to the left again, and made a dozen quick zig-zags among 
the close saplings, very much in the manner of the English Jack snipe, 
beating round toward Archer’s rear. 
Heneage fired his first barrel at him just as he turned the first time, and 
missed him clean, the whole of his charge splintering the bushes two feet 
wide, and nearly a foot over him as he turned. He was endeavor- 
ing to follow and cover him for a second shot, when the other bird flushed 
by the report, rose before Sancho, giving him what, had he not been em- 
barrassed between the two, would have beena very fair shot ; catching sight 
of it suddenly he altered his aim, and discharged his remaining barrel. 


along? Exactly! Feed there, but leave the wagon under the big oak tree . ie : 
by the brook side ; for I don’t wish to go into the house. Do you under- Meantime, Archer, perceiving that he had quitted the first bird, which 
stand me 2” had by this time got a good way off, and was pitching high and wild toward 


the end of the wood by which they had entered, raised his gun very coolly. 
The cock was diving, at the moment he levelled his piece, through an ex- 
ceedingly thick growth of young saplings, which had been laid by the 
snow, and which would have almost turned his shot, had he then fired. 
But his quick eye at once detected an opening in the brake a few yards in 
advance, which, although not above six feet in breadth, the bird must cross 


in a moment. 
As his wing glanced against the sky, the trigger was pulled, the gun 


“* Yes, sir,” replied the lad, with a grin of intelligence. 

*« Away with you, then!” said Archer, “and drive steadily, for they are 
rather fresh this morning.” 

« And, Dick, lad,” added Timothy, “ after thou ’st gotten doone sorting 
*t horses, build oop a spoonk o’ fire by ’t ro-ad saide ; and get ’t cloth spread, 
and ’t looncheon ready i’ good stayle, and maind ’at they Goshen chaps 
doosn’t eat it oop; a8 they did ’t last taime ’i soommer cock-shooting !” 


ing his thumb on the cock of the right-hand barrel, and his finger on the | 
trigger—‘‘ come up, quick—here are a couple of cock—toho, Shot! stea- | 


hot scent of the game, he too, stood firm and steady—the three dogs now | 


“ Steady now, Fred,” said Archer coolly—* these birds will rise, it is ten / 
Stand | 


the warning shout of ‘* Mark! mark cock ! mark, Harry !” reached his ear 
—he turned short about, and, as he did so, he just caught a glimpse of the 
bird in question darting over his head, and not ten feet above it. With the 
speed of thought he again wheeled round, and again only in time to catch 
one glimpse of his wing as he alighted in a little tuft of fern within fifteen 
paces. Both dogs had seen him, and both now stood firm. Two steps and 
the cock got up quite silently, and was stealing off down wind when the 
whole charge overtook him, and keeled him over on the margin of the bog- 
gy streamiet. He was bagged in a moment; but more than a quarter of an 
hour was consumed ere he could find the first bird, and when he did at last 
retrieve him it was almost by accident ; for he had been caught in the fork. 
ed branches of a dogwood bush as he fell, and it was only the peculiar man- 
ner in which Sancho snuffed the air, and reared up once or twice on hig 
hind legs, that directed his master’s attention to the place where his bird 
hung suspended, felon like, by the neck, in middle air. 


Meantime, three single shots and two double from the right hand side of 
the covert, assured him that Heneage had found game, whether he could deal 
with it or no; and Harry stepped out joyously to overtake him ; but ere he 
did so two more shots resounded, and half a minute after each, a woodcock 
crossed him to the left—the first was in fair distance, and he bagged him— 
the second was quite out of range, and him he marked down by the meadow 
edge. 

When he came up, Heneage was standing in a willow brake, up to hig 
knees in mud, and perspiring profusely, with his face and hands yery much 
scratched and torn, and swearing like a trooper. 

*< What is the matter, Fred? What the deuce ails you ?” 

The answer was another violent outbreak of swearing. “ Who the devil,” 
he said, “‘ ever could shoot in such a cursed hole as this—the deuce a fea. 
ther can I touch !” 

‘* How many have you killed ?” 
“© None !” 

** None?” exclaimed Harry, “ that is bad—why, you must have fired, let 
me see, three double and five single shots since I left you—have vou really 
killed none at all 7?” : 

“‘ None to speak of,” replied Heneage, a little sulkily, “only four birds 
out of eleven shots !” ~ 

‘* Where are the others—those that you missed ”” 

««T don’t know—they went off thereaway, to the left hand.” 

“T can find them, then,” said Archer, “ and now, never fear, you shal) 
get birds enough. Come back here—there is a fine fresh spring undes this 
oak—take a good horn of rum and water, and make it pretty stiff—you were 
better,and wash your hands and face,and rest till you get your breath. Itis not 
so bad after all—we have got eight birds in a little over half an hour, and 
we shall get all the rest.” 

The drinks were duly mixed and imbibed ; and Fred recovered higteoath 
and his temper; and the friends were soon afoot again, and ready to bee. 





ceed, 

| ** Bear out now, to the left, till you are quite clear of the brake and in 
the open meadow, I'red,” Harry cried to him; ‘“ walk a few yards ahead of 

/ me, and look ont you, for all that cross you! I will not fire at any but 

| those which go inward. Are you outside yet ?” 

‘“* Ay, ay, Harry !” 

“Then move on! Toho! here isa dead point—by the big cedar, Fred 
| —I will flush him to you. Toho, Shot! Mark, mark—there he goes ! 
| He crossed out, instantly, as he rose ; and flew along the edge right be- 
fore Heneage’s face, and he dropped him cleverly. Within ten yards ano- 
ther cock was sprung, driven into the open, and bagged by Fred in the 
/same manner. Then Archer killed a clever double shot in the brake, as 
| they flew inward, and, after he had gathered those, missed one in a 
boggy thicket, sinking over his knees just as he pujled the istgar 
shooting six feet over him; but the bird pitched gutward, and Fred He 
neage cut him down, a quick snap shot,just as he was turning in again 
*“ Wiped my eye cleverly, Fred,” said Harry, “but I believe you will hav 
to come and give me a hand; for I am bogged here hard and fast, and have 
my doubts if I can get out by myself. Here it goes! yes! Lean—that will 
_do; by George! here’s another point—look te—mark! mark! a couple !” 

This time Fred killed a double shot, and Harry a moment after a single 
bird, which flew like the others outward, but Heneage was loading, and 
Harry knew it. 

By this time they had reached the point of the swamp, and accordingly 
they turned back, up the opposite side of the streamlet, picking up at every 
few yards the scattered birds which they had driven across, and some which 
had been feeding on the fresh ground. 

When they were about half way up the covert, Harry, who was still on 
the outside, called out to him—** Look to, now—all the three dogs are 
drawing ; I fancy it must be a bevy of quail running—toho !—they are all 
stiff now! Fred, where are you?” y 

**Here!” and as he spoke, a prodigious rushing followed. The dogs 
Were pointing at a thick stripe of tussocky bog grass, and out of that, with 
a vast rush and flutter, a fine cock partridge rose, and flew across the treeg 
to the inside of the covert. Harry of course fired at him, for he was his 
shot; but Fred, who was fluttered by the row he made, fired unluckily at 
the same moment. The bird fell dead enough, and so far all was wel]: 
and the next. moment a second fluttered out and crossed the open meadow, 
and that Fred likewise dropped ; but a third and fourth followed, directly 
after the second, while Fred was loading, and Harry unable to get a shot 
at them for the thicket. Just as the latter had dropped his butt, to load. a 
fifth bird rose, which went down to his rapidly recovered shot, and at the 
report, a sixth and seventh went off safely; Archer covering them as they 
did so, with his empty gun. 

“ There!” he said, as the last birds got off, “ in all the years that I have 











« No, did they—did they, Harry? By George! that is too good.” 

<< You would not have thought it so very good, I fancy, if you had been as 
thirsty as we were ; and had found the cool champagne all gone. But never 
mind that now, for we must go to work. We will cross the fence here, and 
walk up to the far end of the brake and drive itdown. We shall kill twen- 
ty birds here, I have no doubt. Come in to heel, good dogs !” 

And, at his words, the three staunch and well broke setters came to his 
heel, and followed with grave composure. 

** Heneage,” said Harry, ‘“‘I want you to notice and make friends with 
Jem Crow, the black dog there, for I mean him to hunt with you to-day. I 
will order him over to you as soon as we get into covert, and if you will 
keep a good look to him for the first half hour, and rate him if he tries to 
steal away, he will work for you very well. Now we will go in—be ready, | 
for there will be a cock jumping up in a moment. It is cruelly thick for | you tried to change your aim. 
the first few yards, but after that it gets opener.” ed in precisely the same manner. 

As he spoke they turned into the thicket, which was indeed, at first, ex- | dodged just as you pulled upon him.” 
ceedingly thick-set with alder bushes, and very rotten and unstable under| ‘‘ Did you kill him ?” 
foot, but in a moment they were through this, and stood on the opener and ** Yes!” 
firmer ground within.” “* Where is he, Harry? he must be a long way off.” 

_ “Now, Fred,” said Harry, ‘go on ’till you come to a straight cut ditch; | ‘I do not know exactly, for I did not see him fall—I turned so quickly 
jump over it, and keep close down its farther shore. This place is so nar- | to mark this fellow.” ‘ 
row here that we can drive it all down at once; but as it gets wider I will| ‘‘ How do you know you killed him, then ?” 

bear over toward you, and you shall take the outer edge, and we will come| “ How do I know ?—a pretty question, faith !—why, I know that he was 
round the meadow side afterward.” in range, I saw him fairly, and I know [killed him. I can tell you no more. 

“* Ay, ay, Harry!” and he went on his way briskly; but ere he had gone | Whenever I can see a bird I can always tell you whether I have killed him 
ten paces, the three dogs all lying at a charge by Archer's feet, a woodcock | or if I have missed him, how I did so, and generally why. Where wale 
sprung uprout of a tuft of wintergreen, literally under his feet, and flew | shoot with the eye of faith, not seeing but believing, it is a different matter! 
very fast, with its sharp whistle, in a straight line before him, rising up , Now! am ready, Heneage! You can bag that last bird for me as you go 
into the tree tops. Heneage was taken by surprise, and startled for the mo- | on—beat straight forward, as you are doing, and try to mark whatever birds 


flashed, a cloud of feathers streaming down wind, and the bird still impell- 
ed forward, though quite dead, by the rapidity of his past flight, told how 
eorrect had been the accurate, although nearly instinctive aim of the keen 
sportsman. 

But all this Archer saw not, for certain as he drew his trigger that his 
bird was killed, he turned short round, cocking his second barrel as he did 
90, to look after the other cock at which Heneage had emptied his gun. 

As he expected, he was still on the wing, and nearly forty yards off in | 
the tree tops, but as quick as light he fired a snap shot, and turned him, 
likewise, over, dead as a herring. . 

“T was sure you, would miss that bird, Fred,” he said, almost instantane- 
ously with the report of his gun. “It was ten to one against you, when 
I believe I have seen a hundred birds miss- 
The first was not your fault, for he 


shot, I never saw ruffed grouse lie like that before. We have got three 
pata ought to have had four, if you, Master Fred, had not fired at my 
ird |” 

“ Confiteor—I plead guilty!” answered Heneage, “ but shal] we not fol- 
low them ?”’ 

‘“ No! as no use! rm 7 aa devils, and take to the tree, for the most 

art, so that you cannot find them. We will ¢ 
find three or four more cock yet.” eee eee Te asa 

And they did go on, and flushed five, whereof they killed two: Heneage 
missing a third and the others getting up wild and going off without bene 
shot at. . 

** We shall get them as we go down again,” said Harry, “ and then we 
shall have some luncheon.” 

Two of the three they got up, and bagged; but the third they could not 
find, thongh they beat for him far and near; and they had given him up 
and were already out of the brake, and half way across the meadow toward 
the oak tree under the shade of which they could see a bright fire glanc- 
ing, and the table-cloth spread on the mossy turf, when Timothy. who had 
been marking on the outside, hailed them— 7 

‘* Look to yon boonch o” brachens there anenst you—that last cock lit in 

em.” 
And almost as he spoke, with a quick flip-flap, the bird rose and flew di- 
rectly over Archer's head back to the alder gully. Heneage fired at it 
when it was not ten yards from the muzzle of his gun; but down it came, 
over and over, ’till it was within two feet of the ground—then, strange to 
say, it rallied and flapped heavily along, both the friends watching it, as it 
was on the point of falling every moment, ’till it was thirty yards off at the 
least, then gathering strength, suddenly it whirled up over the tree tops 
and away—when Harry pitched up his gun; and riddled it completely. 


> 





ment; but hé'recovered before the bird had flown ten y i i i r 
yards, covered him| you do not kill. I will go and find that fellow, and then overtake you.” 
handsomely, and knocked him over completely riddled with the shot. N ot 3 
one of the dogs stirred. | 
“* Load your gun quick—that was done very neatly, Fred. Call the black 


He whistled his dogs after him as he ceased speaking, and walked away 
rapidly im the direction of his first bird, but long before he had got half 
way to the spot where it had fallen, he heard the full round reports of his 





“Fetch him, good dog Shot !” exclaimed Harry; “ but hang me if I un- 
derstand that—but we shall see directly.” 
The dog brought in the bird, and lo! the truth was apparent in a mo- 





friend’s Purdey, both barrels fired in quick succession—the next moment 


dog as soon as you are ready, and he will go to you, and retrieve the bird. 


ment. Heneage’s shot going like a ball had cut the bill clean off, close to 
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che head of the bird, without ruffling a feather else. And but for Harty’s 
shot, he we ald have got off to die by inches, of starvation. — 

“[am tld I killed him, poor devil !” said Archer—‘ Well, we have 
done pretty well. That is tweaty-seven woodcock and three ruffed grouse 
we have bagged, and it is scarce eleven o’clock yet ; but we d 30 
early, that I for one am hungry. So now for the cold tongue, and the 
Sherris sac ?” 

“| am all for that, too. What shall we do after luncheon?” 

“ Bar tweaty or twenty-five more cock, and find five or six bevies of 
quail. How many of them we shall kill depends almost entirely on cir- 
cumstances. Take the caps off your gum and lay it down. Now for the 
cold tongue, Tumothy.” 

And they were soon enjoying the food with all the far famed gusto pro- 
ceeding from a hunter’s appetite.” 


Farmers’ and Breeders’ Department. 


THE PRESENT EPIDEMIC AMONG HORSES. 
By Wo.tam Percival, M. R- C. S., Veterinary Surgeon First 
Life Guards. 

Tie sudden and trying changes of weather we have experienced within 
the last two months—at one time it being mild and humid and foggy, and 
at ajuother iatensely cold and frosty—these extraordinary vicissitudes, I say, 
have been productive of gad disease among the horses of our great metro- 
whether among those in the country likewise we have yet to 








polis : 
learn. 

The disease—distemper, epidemic influenza, or whatever other name it 
may co by—is neither more nor less than our own arch enemy, pleuro- 
pneumonia, in a sub-acute and rather an insidious form. The horse, at the 
very beginning, shows the slightest indisposition by refusing part or, may 
be, tie wholeof his feed of corn, or by not being so brisk and ready at his 
work as usual, and by coughing once ortwicein the course of his work or 
in the stable. His disposition may or may not be noticed until, a day or 
two afterwards, signs of soreness of his throat come to be observed: he 
eannot swallow his mouthful of hay as usual, and the slightest compression 
of his throttle makeshim flinch or sets him coughing; when left to him- 
self he hany» his head in his stall, is evidently dull in spirits, and, if ex- 
amined further, will be found to shew reddening of the Schneiderian mem- 
brane, with some slight serous or ichorus discharge from his nose. The 
distemper is now set in, and will turn, probably, either into severe sore 
throat—cynanche laryngea vel pharyngea—or into an attack of pleurisy 
or pleuro-pneumonia. I say, “probably,” because in some cases it has 
taken a catarrhal turn, with or without swelling of the legs. 

Soreness of throat appears both as an early and a characterestic symptom 

of the present distemper, and, now and then, constitutes all along the main 
orsole srievance, the disease not appearing toextend further than the larynx 
and fauces. When such is the case, however, the sore throat is of no ordin- 
ary description, but mostly proves to be intense, to thaffiegree, indeed, that 
the animal, though left with appetite to take and ability to chew his food, 
is unable to swallow it, and with difficulty is made to gulp down any medi- 
cine; but, with stiffened neck, and head, in consequence, mest character- 
isieally protruded, stands always in the same place (in his box), unless 
made to move or turn about, and then does so in the most reluctant and awk- 
ward manner possible. And now, there is evident infammation in the mem- 
brane lining the nasal chambers, as far as we can inspect it, accompanied 
by some sparing dingy or yellowish issue from the nostrils, with, perhaps, 
some dyspnoea, arising from impediment in the throat, increase of pulse, 
&e. 
_ This isacase that requiresa good deal of medical care and watching ; but 
itis not a case attended with danger, nor one that is likely te turn into a 
pleuresy or pneumony ; but one that will, guarded by proper treatment, run 
its course favourable, and within the prescribed period—for, do what you 
will, it will runits course—terminate in the return of health, with the draw- 
back of loss of condition and debility, as wellas, in the end, it is not unlike- 
ly, with the discovery of roaring having been produced. 

The symptoms of the disease (instead of settling in the throat) having at- 
tacked the tissues within the thorax, are as follows : the horse stands (in 
box) dull and listless, in one particular place—which it is curious to 
observe how-he will maintain for the rest of his illness—not with his head 
~/Goruucd, as in the case of sore throat, but with it pendent and despondent, 
and commonly with his nostrils directed towards either the door or the win- 
dow ot his apartment, or any vent-hole in lieu thereof there may happen to 
be init. Although itis a circumstance that may elude the observation of 
others, the eye of the professional man will detect that his respiration is dis- 


his 


turbed: by him the flanks will be discovered to have an unnatural motion, to 
slowly and softky heave, and with more or less labour: even should he, how- 
ever, entertain any doubt respecting their movement, that doubt is at once 
resolved by the evident working of the patient’s nostrils ; all which tends 


to prove—as | sa.d before—that the attack in the thorax is not of the acute 
but rather of the swb-acute character. In some cases, however, the dysp- 
nwa 1s so much more marked than in others, that those in attendance can ob- 
serve the motion of the flanks: in no case, however, have I seen the breath- 
ing what might be denominated violent or accellerated, or even oppressed. 
Neither have f found the pulse either very quick or remarkable for the 
manifestation of strength of beat: it is certainly frequent, 60 perhaps ; but in 


respect to strength, should we suffer our judgment to be influenced by that 
alone, we should, probably, rather withold than resort to blood-letting. 
Phe Schneiderian membrane eghibits nothing remarkable inaspect by way 


of reddening, but has, as well as the conjunctive membrane, rather a ye/- 
fowis-rea Cast ; and there issues from the floors of the nostrils a deep—sort 


of go’den—yellowish discharge, sparing in quantity, and looking more like 
‘ymp4 or albuminous matter than any thing else: the continuance of which 
is to be regarded as unfavourable, and so is its subsidence: the favourable 
incicalions In regard to it being its augmentation and gradual conversion in- 
to muco-puruient rgatter, or something approaching thereto. In cases that 
partake more of the nature of pleurisy than of pneumonia there will be 
notably audible the sigh of painfully-fetched breath, so well described to 
us, years aso, by that lamented brother of our profession, the late John 
Field, under the appellation of the pleuritic “‘grunt.*” Where, however, 


the parenchymatous tissue of the lungs becomes the principal nidus of the 
inflammatary action, this sigh or grunt is not present : neither is it any long- 
er to be heard alter the decline of the more acute inflammatory symptoms. 
the pleuritic tendency of the disease also is denoted by the animal’s flinch- 
ing irom pressure or pinches upon the sides, as well as by convulsive 
twitchings of the panniculus, should-any be found present. 

Though the horse, as might of course be expected, is cast down and sad- 
dened In countenance, yet there does not exist that extreme dejection and 
apathy which has been a remarkable and prominent symptom of some dis- 
tempers of former years: on the contrary, although manifestly very ill, still 
will the patient at times look up and turn towards you, and even take hay 
out of your hands, though he will not always eat it ; and yet, steal an un- 
observed glance at him while shut up in his box, and you will see him 
sianding dismally and mopishly, akways in the same place, with his head 
turned towards the door or window. 

_ lu respect to other—minor—symptoms, the bowels are confined; the dis- 
charge of urine scanty; the mouth warm, not absolutely hot ; the upper 
suriace of the tongue dry and furry ; the legs (underneath the flannel ban- 
dages commonly early placed upon them) warm, though, now and then, one 
or two of them will manifest coldness ; the coat (underneath the cloth) 
hardly perceptibly altered. 

The Lreatment of this ‘“‘ Distemper” is the treatment of pleuro-pneu- 
monia, or of pleurisy of the sub-acute description. Our grand remedial agent 
raust be the phleam, the only question concerning it being, at what times or 
stages of the disease it should be made use of, and to what extent. For my 
own part, 1 entertain agood deal of distrust in the maxim, ° 

Venienti occurrite morbo. 


! do not mean to assert that we may not succeed in somewhat mitigating 
the v iolence ‘of the coming disease ; but that we can, by abstracting bloed, 
stop il, or even “cut it short,” as people fondly imagine, I very much ques- 
tion. 1 know I have, myself, bled horses early enough—within a very few 
hours of their first refusal of their corn—and yet the disease has appeared 
to set in atits usual period, and I have thought with its wonted severity. 
I, theretore, now abstain from blood-letting until the disease has manifested 
itse.f; but then i never rest from got gr | my attacks upon it, with my lan- 
cet, until the period has arrived when the inflammatory action has reached 
itsacme of violence, and consequently must henceforth be, or rather ac- 
tually ts, om the decline. And I fancy I accomplish my end better by a re- 
petition of abstractions of blood—not over large—than by one or two ex- 
hausting evacuations. Indeed, it is frequently the case that early in the 
ciscase the patient will not bear a large or even a full abstraction of blood, 
especially when he happens to be young, or fat, or both; butbleed him once 
‘o a small amount, and he will be found afterwards to bear losses surpris- 
‘uciy Well, considering the ‘“‘weakness” he displayed at the beginning, by 
“hich the young and inexperienced veterinarian must take especial care not 


“See Mr. Field's excellent paper on the subject,inthe second volume of Tur Verr- 
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strength enough to bear the requisite evacu- 

. hree, four, or even, if necessary, five times, repeated at inter- 

vals, if requisite, of twelve hours, though it will more commonly happen 

that twenty-four will pass before the repetition is required : in some cases 

it may be eight. The chief indication for blood-letting being not the 

pulse, but the of the respiration : the pulse, however, being, while 

the blood is flowing, still our safest guide in respect to the quantity of blood 
to be withdrawn. 

The next important question for our consideration is, what medicine are 
we to exhibit? In my own practice, I always in these cases set out with the 
intention, if I can, of inducing a state of nausea. Formerly I was in the 
habit of prescribing the veratrum for this purpose ; but I found it, on some 
occasions, so insidiously cumulative in the system, and on that account apt 
to be so deleterious, that I was compelled to give up my favorite remedy ; 
and now I administer, at the very of the attack, in its stead, a sufficient 
dose of aloetic mass to nauseate the animal, and subsequently act mi/d/y on 
his bowels—render his fieces pultaceous, and so empty or relieve the large 
intestines of their fulness—without purging. It may be answered, and with 
truth, that, now and then, this small dose of cathartic mass will, unexpec- 
tedly, induce purgation. I am aware that it will on some rare occasions ; 
but, even supposing that it should do so, I find no difficulty at this early 
period of sickness in controlling and putting a speedy end to the purgation, 
by restricting the animal to gruel or to linseed tea in lieu of water, and al- 
lowing him nothing to eat but good sound meadow hay. And further, I 
may say, that, so far from having seen bad effects from purgation, such as 
this, during the earliést stage of the disease, I have thought that the tem- 
porary and manageable irritation of the bowels has, by a sort of counter-ir- 
ritation or temporary translation of disease, turned out of service. At the 
same time [am far from wishing it to be understood that it is my opinion 
that a drastic and irritative cathartic of the nature of aloes is the fittest me- 
dicine we could have for the purpose: give me another that will nauseate 
and mildly act on the bowels, and I will send aloes for any such purpose in- 
stantly adrift: 1 only use it with such intentions for want of a preferable 
agent. 

My medicinal sheet-anchor in these cases is, as I have had occasions be- 
fore to promulgate, mercury. But, I do not desire to make use of it before 
I have relieved the bowels, and have made some impression by blood-letting. 
Having (where I can) done this, I commence immediately with drachm 
doses of the hydrarg. chlorid. guarded by five grains of opium, according to 
circumstances, and [ follow up these combined doses every eight hours un- 
til there be evidence of its introduction into the system. Commencing at 
six o’clock, a. m., the ball is repeated at two o’clock, p.m., and again at 
ten o’clock, p.m.: thus equalizing the intervals without the necessity of 
breaking in upon the night. Fetor in the breath—of that peculiar nature 
that can never be mistaken by the veterinarian who has once scented it—is 
ordinarily the earliest test we get of mercurial impregnation; and some- 
times this will be accompanied, rarely preceded, by reddening and _ tender- 
ness of the gums around the margins of the incisor teeth. I seldom look for 
any such effect under ftrvelve doses of the medicine, and much more frequent- 
ly have to reckon the administration of sixteen or eighteen or even twenty 
doses of it before mercurialization can be perceived. As soon, however, as 
any perceptible effect is produced, should the patient appear to be _benefit- 
ting thereby, I either curtail the doses to one morning and evening, or sus- 
pend the medicine altogether: in cases, however, where the disease seems 
uninterruptedly pursuing its destructive course, | push the mercury to the 
greatest extent I am able. 

In again recommending mercury tothe trial of my professional brethren 
as a remedy to be employed in pleuritic and pulmonic inflammations, it is 
my desire to remind them, that, after ail, it is tobe regarded but as an ad- 
junct to the phleam: not one particle of blood Jess is to be drawn on ac- 
count of the exhibition of mercury ; rather is it to be expected that the mer- 
eury coming into action at a period after as much blood has been drawn as 
the patient will bear, will effect that which blood-letting has but incom- 
pletely done or has failed to do, but yet, nevertheless, has perhaps prepared 
the way for the mercury to accomplish, viz., the abatement of the inflamma- 
tory action. Surgeons have been long ago convinced of the efficacy of mer- 
cury as a remedy against inflammation, especially against such as has its 
seat in membranous tissue; and it was the application of the same princi- 
ple of medicinal action to the animal, combined with the acknowledged hia- 
tus there existed in this respect in veterinary medicine, in pleuritic and pul- 
-monic disease in particular, that led me in the first instance to exhibit mer- 
cury; and Iam happy to have it in my power to add, I have done so with 
no small degree of satisfaction to myself, on account of the benefit which, it 
has appeared to me—whether real or imaginary other veterinarians must 
determine—my patients have derived from its exhibition. 

In respect to COUNTER-IRRITATION, although no doubt an excellent 
adjunct in our course of treatment, the only form in which I employ it du- 
ring the acute or inflammatory stages of the disease is that of stimulation: I 
find, in such stages of pneumonia, that neither blisters nor rowels exert any 
action ; but that they lic dormant until, by the phleam, the inflammation has 
been abated ; which, however, is not in general the case with stimulating 
applications, such, for example, as the lintmentum ammoni@ cum terebin- 
thina. And after this has been rubbed a few times upon the breast and 
upon the sides, I find those parts well prepared for the reception of setons 
or rowels, or blisters, should it be deemed advisable—which to me it gene- 
rally is—to have recourse to them. No doubt can exist in any practitioner’s 
mind of the benefit derivable from counter-irritation; at the same time, I, 
for my own part, entertain very great doubt of its utility in.any other form 
than that of stimulation, until such time as the inflammatory action has 
shewn signs of being on the decline. That stage of the inflammation when 
effusion 1s about to take place seems to me to be, of all others, the fittest for 
the employment of our blisters and setons. 

Some cases on or about the seventh day shew edema of the belly, sheath, 
breast, and, either at the same time or afterwards, of the legs as well. This, 
in general, may be regarded as favourable—critiea? indeed—since it occurs 
on a critical day; for, that the third, seventh, and eleventh or twelfth, are 
critical days in this disease, my experience has always led me to believe, and 
to look to assuch. [I expect to find my patient exceedingly ill on the third 
day, and if this continues unabated on the fourth I look forward to the sev- 
enth ; should he pass which unrelieved, I fix my hopes on the eleventh or 
twelfth, beyond which I have little hope of saving life. 

The post-mortem appearances are—signs of intense and extensive inflam- 
mation of the pleura ; coatings of its surfaces with albuminous matter ; hy- 
drothorax ; condensation or hepatization of the substance of the lungs, and, 
when the disease has been of any duration, to that extent in places as clear- 
ly to indicate the commencement of tubercle. Should the recent disease 
have supervened upon (or attacked the lungs in) any state of former disease, 
the tuberculous changes will appear more advanced, or may be periected, 
the horse dying phthisical. London Veterinarian for Feb. 1845. 
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Gn the Hereditary tendency of Horses to Disease. 
BY CHARLES PERCIVALL, Esq. 


In the month of September, 1832, I was requested by a friend to look ata 
filly six months old, which he stated had been lame upwards of a week, 
from an injury on the coronet of the near fore foot. I found that the sup- 
posed wound on the coronet proceeded from matter pent up in the foot hay- 
ing broken out between hair and hoof. 

The dam of the said filly was a remarkably fine shaped mare, one in ev- 
ery way calculated to produce good stock, with the exception of being spa- 
vined in both hocks; this, however, was an objection to which my friend 
did not pay much attention, considering it of little or no consequence. In 
the course of conversation, I made mention of a horse called Dominic Samp- 
son, that had run very successfully in this country ; and although fired in both 
hocks for curbs, was purchased by the East India Company, and sent out as 
a covering stallion to the stud at Buxar, where, for five years he had forty 
mares annually, the whole of which proved with foal, but were affected 
either with spavins or curbs ; and, during the above period, only one of his 
stock was passed into the cavalry, consequently he was discarded from the 
stud. The superintendent of the stud at Gazepoore, (Major Hunter) like- 
wise informed me, that he had observed the stock of another stallion, with 
encysted tumors at the point of the elbow being affected in the same man- 
ner, 

Meeting with my friend in the month of December following, he told me 
his filly was very lame, and he was apprehensive she was throwing out a 
spavin, which proved to be the case, accompanied by a considerable degree 
of inflammation, pain, and excessive lameness ; the usual remedies for a ume 
arrested it, and she showed but little lameness. 

Towards the latter end of January, he informed me she had thrown out a 

avin in the other hock; there was likewise a confirmed ring-bone in the 
off fore leg, and appearance of the same thing about to take place in ail the 
others. 

The gentleman having had the mare in his possession for some time, I was 
desirous of knowing if he had any more of her stock by him; and finding 
he had a yearling and a two-year-old colt, 1 expressed a wish to see them 


and found both spavined. 
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When in Ireland, I met with two covering stallions whose progeny #0 
generally partook of tht sective imperfections, that I cannot but 
mention of them here. The oné was a horse called Boller, witli four white 


legs; the other a horse called Musician, with very bad fore legs, and I nev- 
er saw one of his stock whose fore were good. 

Nimrod makes mention of a well known fact, viz: that nine out of ten of 
the stock of certain horse that visited Worcestershire, some years back, 

either curbs or spavins ; and that Mary by Precipitate, produced three 
pay ee at mt ’ , it 

e farther states, page 317, “ As to hereditary influence of form, I can il- 
lustrate the force of this without going far from home. My right ear has 
been slit by a sabre—I have two marked on the right ear.” 

That malformation and disease of joints is hereditary, I think the foregoing 
statements clearly prove, and ought to be sufficient to warn the breeder 
against such imperfections in the selection of his stock. 

Should you think these remarks worthy of notice, they are very much 


your service. Ib. 





An Acconnt of the Goitre in Montreal. 

In a letter Mr. Wm. Percivall has recently received from his cousin, Mr. 
Chas. Percivall, now stationed with the artillery in Canada, the latter states, 
that “ out of sixty horses quartered at the place (Montreal) thirty are affect- 
ed with bronchocele, or “ goitria,” as it is here called; without ——— 
however, the slightest inconvenience, apparently, from it. To what 
general prevalence of this disease is attributable I have yet tolearn. Every 
body in the country ascribes it to the snow and iced water. Lamenesses are 
very common here, especially those arrising from disease of hock, spavin, 
&c. Indeed, it is rather rare to meet with a sound horse, though the natives 
will have it that they all go sound as soon as the ground becomes covered 
with snow. If true, this may arise from diminished concussion, the com- 
mon pavement of the roads here being hard wood planking.” Ib. 





WESTERN CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 

The hemp-brakers should be still kept in motion every day that is fit for 
cleaning hemp, nor should the ploughs be suffered to stop. As some of 
the hemp-brakers must now be put to the ploughs, others must be hired to 
take their place at the hemp-brakes, so that both operations may progres= 
together. Hemp-braking, if possible, should be finished this month, or 
early in the next ; all hands will be required to assist in pitching the crop, 
and cultivating it in a proper manner. If the weather is not suitable for hemp- 
braking, all hands not engaged at the ploughs should be employed in mak 
rails, repairing fences, and clearing up ground for the plows, if any suc 
clearing is necessary; and this work should progress at all leisure times, 
when the ground is too wet to work, while any such repairs are necessary, 
and hands can be spared for the purpose. : ; 

The stock must be attended toas usual; but about the middle, sometimes 
the first of this month, in latitude 39°, sheep will do well upon pasture 
alone, especially if no stock has run upon it during the winter, or at least 
not later than the middle of January. Lambs should not be allowed to 
drop before the last of March, unless they are raised for the butcher. The 
ewes having now a good bite of pasture, will have a full flow of milk, and 
no lambs will be lost, or none of consequence. . 

Ifthe season is a favorable one, and the ground not too wet, the sowing 
of hemp may commence about the middle of this month. Early sewing 
produces the heaviest lint, and although hemp sown as early as the middle 
of March, is liable to be checked in growth by cold, dry, frosty weather, 
and will not, therefore, attain so great a height as that which is sown later, 
yet, in general, it produces a good yield of lint, and of first rate quality. 
Corn may also be planted from the middle to the last of this mo nth. Severe 
frosts will nip the top blades, but hardly ever injure it to such an extent as 
to prevent it again growing, Early planted corn is much less liable to be 
injured by lone summer ¢@rought, and is more certain of making a good. 
crop than that which is planted late. Early planting is, therefore, strongly 
recommended. Early in this month (if not already done in thé previous 
month, which will be better), tobacco growers must burn and prepare beds 
for sowing tobacco seed for plants. To bring these forward early, rich new 
ground with asoutheastern aspect, should be chosen. The beds, when 
sown, should be lightly covered with fine brush to keep them moist, and 
protect the young plants from frost. Early ripe tobacco cures of a fine co- 
lor, and makes the most valuable article, hence the importance of having 
early plants. Early in this month, or late in February, which is better im 
latitude 39°, clover seed should be sown on growing wheat and rye, at the 
rate of a bushel of good clean seed to each ten acres. If sown with oats, 
it will do later, and may be put in with the oat crop when ever the ground 
is in suitable condition. Other grass seeds may also be sown early in this 
month. Timothy would do better in February, and Salem grass also. 


Prospect Hiil, Ky. ae tO 





Cutting Grafts. 

Lord Bacon said very truly, ‘‘When nations arrive at civility and elegan- 
cy, men come to build stately, sooner than to garden finely, as if gardening 
were the greater perfection.” Yetthe most of farmers who expend one to 
two or three thousand dollars or more on a fine dwelling, think it extrava- 
gance beyond suffer ance, to expend one or two hundred dollars to have 
agood, pleasant, profitable garden, for themselves, wives and children. 
And no part of the “great perfection” aforesaid, is more neglected, than 
appropriated tothe cultivation of first rate fruit. How much better to have 
rich, sweet and superb cherries for one or two months in the early part of 
the summer, than only the common pie cherry, whose only taste is its in- 
tense sourness ; and apricots, almost equal in flavor to the most delicious 
peaches, and ripening weeks before the earliest peaches are thought of; and 
melting pares before harvest, and so on in succession till mid-winter ; and 
the finest peaches all the autumn; and other iruits added, the whole making 
out a complete circle of succession the whole year round. 

Now, those who have worthless, or second or third rate trees, should 
forthwith prepare to graft better into them, Now isthe time to cut the 
grafts, which may be gathered any time during the winter, if they are well 
preserved till spring. No pains should be spared in getting the very best 
kinds ; some money and a few long rides will be wellemployed for this pur- 
pose. Ifthe fruit can be examined before the kinds are chosen, it may be 
done much more satisfactorily ;—although those who are not familiar w ith 
good fruits might make some blunders. We have known some cultivators, 
when travelling from home, and very hungry, select as delicious some very 
contemptible sorts, which their keen appetites led them to pronounce de- 
licious, : . 

To preserve grafts till spring, the following mode is perhaps the best. as 
it is uniformly successful, and of very easy performance: Procure a wood- 
en box, of asize about twice as large as will contain the given bundle of 
grafts, and open on one side ; put the grafts into it, and fasten them by cross 
sticks as far as possible from the open side. ‘Then dig ahole into the ground 
to receive the box with its contents; place the open side downwards, and 
cover the whole with earth till wanted. Two or three inches of earth over 
the top of the box are enough. A dry spot of ground should be selected. 
In this way the grafts are kept damp enough, without being wet by actual 
centact with the soil. N. ¥. Cultivator. 





CULTIVATION OF ASPARAGUS. 


Of all vegetables treated as “‘ greens,” the asparagus is considered by 
most as standing at the head of the list. Comparatively few, however, pro- 
vide themselves properly with a supply, or even where they have an abund- 
ance it is not of the first quality. Perhaps a few hints on its culture, and 
on the mode of obtaining the finest, may be acceptable at this time. 

The difference between large and small asparagus, depends very much on 
cultivation; a deep rich soil, and plenty of room between the plants, pro- 
ducing the largest growth. Something also ddubtless is to be attributed to 
the variety ; as by a successive selection of seed from the thriftiest lants, 
an ultimate improvement may be obtained. Hence, in making a b . —_ 
from those plants which are known to be very large, are to be Pied | il 
If good plants, one or two years old, can be obtained at hand, the wi 
of course be accelerated one year. . 

A common and a good practice in preparing an asparagus bed, is to = 
the ground two spades deep, and then return the earth thus removed, — 
with alternate layers of nearly an equal quantity of stable manure, un 


i the top of the bed is six inches above the surface of the ground. Buta great 


- . : ite enaurin 

improvement on one part of this process is—after each layer of soil is t! 

on ‘le preceding layer of manure, to intermixr it very thoroughly with _ 

manure, by means of a coarse iron rake, potatoe hook, or other suitable 

tool. This thorough admixture of soil = —— —— — — 
actical, is of the greatest importance, as large lumps of pure mai » 

Feces waithaiet Wee Guy a and interfused, form but a poor ma- 


ylants. 
“The bed being ready for the tion of the plants from the seed bed, 
which should be removed with the possible injury to the roots, pro- 
ceed to lay off the trenches for the rows. One of the errors with 
cultivators is crowding their plants too closely together ; they wish, —_ 
so much labor in the preparation of a fine bad, to obtein the largest pets 
supply from it, but defeat their own —— by the slender and duninished 
resulting from such treatment. T nearest possible distance which 
ought ever to be admitted in an asparagus bed, is one foot > 
eighteen inches between the rows. Thus, if the bed 1s 











whic placed, not ite, but alternating with each other, 
whieh na the a between them. If there are eighteen inches 


of between the rows, then there will be fifteen inches from the rows 
to of the bed, which is none too much for the proper ss 


the tags The trenches for the plants should be made six inches deep 
wide enough to admit the roots to out horizontally, which must be 
done with the fingers. The depth should be such that two or three inches of 
earth may be spread on the crowns of the plants. The beds may be made 
of any length to suit cultivators. One a hundred and fifty feet long and four 
feet wide, will supply an abundance for a moderate sized family. 

After a bed is anted, it should remain uncut for twoseasons. Cut- 
ting seoner will y injure its subsequent thriftiness. 

If it is remembered that the two chief requisites for success are plenty of 
room for the growth of the plants, and a deep, fertile soil, no one need be 
ata loss inthe cultivation of this fine vegetable. Good, constant, and 
cleanly culture, as every one must know, is indispensable. These requi- 
sities are of vastly greater consequence than large varieties merely. Indeed, 
the fabt that with good cultivation and management, no plants are small, 
and without that none are large, has led many intelligent persons to sup- 
pose that the difference between giant and smal! varieties is owing entirely 
to these circumstances and they are not far wrong. 

One advantage which may be derived from planting the rows more dis- 

tant than is usual, besides large growth, is the facility of keeping the ground 
cultivated, a light plough drawn by one horse being passed freely between 
them. 
With such distances, and the facilities afforded for horse cultivation, much 
finer plants may be had from a rich deeply furrowed soil only, than without 
them from a trenched bed two feet deep, though depth and distance com- 
bined are the best. Cultivator 


BLUNDERS OF FRENCH TRANSLATORS. 

There are no translators so persevering and fearless in bluniering as the 
French. It is notorious that, as a rule, English, Spanish, and German words, 
whenever they occur in French print, are spelled wrong; correctness being 
only a rare exception. Doubtless the French words, with which it has become 
fashionable of late amongst certain authors to sprinkle our own language, are 
not always correctly printed ; but, in the case of proper nowrs, we do not at 
least perpetuate error. Now, the French appear to make a point of misspell- 
ing every name of a place or individual which they find in a foreign tongue. It 
is a peculiarity as old as the days of Froissart, who calls Edinburgh L'Isies 
bourg, and Dalkeith D’ Alquest, and makes similar errors all through his book, 
as if he had regarded it as of some importance thus to transmogrify our lan- 
guage. To this day, this disposition to misrepresent English names is as rife 
amongst our neighbours as ever. We have an example before us in a French 
newspaper a few weeks old, where there is a list of the guests entertained by 
an English gentleman at Cannes, in Normandy, who are said to be amongst the 
most celebrated people in this country ; from the manner in which their names 
are given, it is quite impossible to know who they may be. ' 

The story is well known of the French translator, who came to a rear in 
which Swift says that the Duke of Marlborough broke an officer, and who, not 
knowing that the expression meant dismissing a person from the army, rendered 
the passage by the word roué, by which it was conveyed that Marlborough broke 
the poor man on the wheel. Another Frenchman gives a not very delicate no- 
tion of Cibber’s comedy of * Love's Last Shift,” by calling it La Dernicre 
Chemise de Amour. In like manner, a writer of Congreve’s life, missing a 
jetter in the tragedy of the ** Mourning Eride,” translated it l’Epouse du Matin, 
“ The Bride of Morning.” But the most singular mistaking of a book-title is 
that mentioned by D'Israeli, who declares that a modern French bibliopole 
placed Edgeworth’s * Essay on Irish Bulls” in a catalogue of works on natu- 
ra} history, as if it had been a treatise on horned cattle. 

A series of blunders have been committed through a more pardonable igno- 
rance of English idioms. An early French editor of Shakspeare’s plays, not 
approving of his predecessor Le Tourneur's paraphrastical version, boasted of 
giving a more faithful one. As one proof of his capabilities for the task, he 
conveyed a most ridiculous notion of the following couplet in the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland’s celebrated speech in Henry iV. 

“« Even such a nan, so faint, so spiritless, 
So dull, so dead in look, so wo-begone.”’ 


The last words were paraphrased thus :—ainsi, douleur! va-t'en! which, re- 
translated into English, signifies—* So, grief—be off with you!” In one of 
Sir Walter Scott’s novels, that favourite supper dish, ‘‘ a Welsh rabbit,”’ is 
mentioned. The French translator renders it literally by the words un /apin 
du pays de Galles : adding, in a note, that the wild rabbits of the Welsh moun- 
tains have a peculiarly fine flavour, which makes them to be uncommonly re- 
lished throughout Grea: Britain. 

Tt is, however, in the works of French travellers that we shall find the most 
amusing mistakes, arising from a very natural ignorance of our idioms end cus- 
toms. One gentleman, perceiving that an inn in London was called ‘ The Green 
Man and Still,’ assured his readers that the sign meant the * Green and Quiet 
Man,’ by translating it l’Homme Vert et Tranquille. A large amount of diver- 
sion is to be gleaned from the work of a certain M. de Grosley, which purports 
to give an account of English customs. Amongst other things, he is very 
learned on what he is pleased to call ‘the Boxk,’ by which he means boxing. 
* Everybody,’ he remarks, ‘ knows the passion of all classes and conditions of 
the English for the boxk ; adding, that the boxk is an indispensable part of an 
English gentleman’s education. Fathers ané mothers make their child:en fight 
in their presence. From an utter confounding of the term ‘ professor,’ he mis- 
takes the now almost extinct class of professors of boxing for the professors 
at the universities ; which induces hin with emusing earnestness to lead his 
readers to suppose that the grave end reverend professors * in all the schools 
and colleges’ encourage, like the fathers and mothers, their pupils to fight. 
There is an irresistible comicality in the idea of an Oxford professor of divinity, 
or the Edinburgh professor of moral philosophy, demanding *a ring’ at the 
close of his lecture, and selecting a couple of favourite pupils for a pugilistic 
contest, for the edification of the junior students. The same writer explains the 
etymology of * black-leg,’ by declaring that all English cheats and sharpers 
wear boots, ‘which they never take off.’ A more a because a more 
elaborated blunder, occurred some weeks since in a daily French newspaper. 
An English journal, in giving an account of a horse-race, declared that a num- 
ber of persons belonging to Senay eo had lost large sums on the issue ; 
but, in the phr generally adupted in reference to such matters, an- 
nounced that the ‘ Birmingham school’ had suffered severally. To this para 
graph the French editor added the following edifying commentary :—‘ Thus, 
we perceive, that in England to such a pitch has the passion for betting arrived, 
that there exist all over the country schools and seminaries for teaching the 
young how to lay wagers.’ But this is even less amusing than the felicitous 
accuracy of another travelling journalist, who trauslated ‘The independent 
Whig,’ a now deceased English newspaper, by the words La Perruque Inde- 

ante. A tourist, wishing to give accura‘ely the origin of the avove term, 
used to denote a particular political party, saysthey take their name from the 
Isle of Wighh ; but not content with this blunder, he ends the same sentence 
by confounding the Isle of Wight with Gretna Green; ‘ it is there,’ he adds, 
‘that all runaway matches are made.’ It would seem that many transla- 
tors prefer imagination to inquiry in supplying infurmation to their readers. 














Tue Puriran anv THE Cavatier.—Opposite Bowness is Bell Isle, the larg- 
est island in Windermere, upon which stands, 
: “A Grecian temple rising from the deep,” 
the residence of the ‘proprietor, Mr. Curwen. Bell Isle was formerly the 
property of the Philipsons, an ancient Westmoreland family, who were also 
owners of Calgarth. Doring the great civil war, twowof them, an elder and 
® younger brother, had both espoused the royal cause. The elder, to whom 
the island belonged, was a colonel, and the younger a major, in the royal! 
army. The latter, whose name was Robert, was a man of bigh and adven- 
turous Courage, and from some of his desperate exploits had acquired, amongst 
the parliamentarians, the appellation of Robin the Devil. After the death of 
the king, though the war had subsided, private malice and the desire of re- 
venge long kept alive the animosity of individuals. A certain Colonel Briggs, 
an officer in the parliamentary army, resided at this time in Kendal, and, un- 
— the double character of a leading magistrate and an active commander, 
eld the country in awe. This person, having heard that Major Phitipson was 
omnes in his brother’s house on Belle Isle, went thither, armed with his 
The Mu authority, with the view of making prisoner so obnoxious a person. 
. - ajor, however, was on the alert, and gallantly stood a siege of eight or 
the ays, until his brother came to hie relief The attack being thus repulsed, 
mona 3 was nota man who would sit down quietly under injury he had 
yr acme He therefore raised a small band of horse, aud set forth one Sun- 
ie solanad in search of Briggs. Upen arriving at Kendal, he learned that 
hie eee was at prayers; and, proceeding straight to the church, he posted 
nis men at the entrance, and dashed forward himself down the principal aisle 
into the midst of the congregation. Whatever were his intentions—whether 
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great confusion on seeing an armed 
Mgy Aaamy and the major, taking 
horse reund, and galloped down 
exit from the church, his head came 
of the doorway, which was much smaller 
he had entered. His helmet was struck off by the 
is s gave way, and he himself was much stunned. The 
congregation, recovering from their astonishmert, attempted to make him 
i . But his followers made a furious attack on the assailants, and the 
oe killed with bis own hand one of those who had seized him, clapped the sad- 
le, ungirthed as it was, upen his horse, and, vaultig into it, rode full speed 
through the streets of Kendal, calling on his men to follow him, and with his 
whole party succeeded in making good his retreat to his asylum in Bell Isle. 
The action marked the man. Many knew him; and they who did not, 
knew as well from the exploit that it could be nobedy but Robin the Devil. 
This incident is referred to by Sir Walter Scott, as having furnished him with 
a hint for his description of a similar adventure in Rokeby, Canto VI.—the 
murder of Wycliffe, by Bertram, of Risingham. 
Lorp Carer Jostice Etuensoroven, anp Henry Honrt's Prerest.—lIt 
was in those true tory times, now for ever fled ; after the period, ** when spies 
and ial jories were unknown,”’ and before these days when spies have 
—_— historical, and — juries, even in the exchequer, give verdict against 
the crown ; that the celebrated Mr. Henry Hun’, in his character of redresser 
of wrongs, became the champion ofan idle lad named Dogood, who had been 
imprisoned on some pretence as idle as himself, and assuming that the lord 
chief justice sa: for the redress of all grievances, attended during one long 
day's sharp sitting at nisi prius to address Lord Ellenborough on the subject's 
— He found no opportunity, however, on which even his consummate 
impudence could seize, till the business closed: fur Lord Ellenborough, who 
had come down after an interval, during which his substitutes had made 
slow progress, was rushing through the list like a rhinoceros through a sugar 
plantation, or a common serjeant in the evening through a paper of smal! lar- 
cenies ; but just ashe had nonsuited the plaintiff in the twenty-second cause, 
which the plaintiff's attorney had thought safe till the end ofa week, and was 
about to retire to his turtle, with the conviction of having done a very good 
morning’s work, an undeniable voice exclaimed, “ My lord!” and Mr. Hunt 
was seen on the floor, with his peculiar air—perplexed between that of a 
bully and a martyr. The bar stood aghast at his presumption ; the ushers’ 
wands trembled in their hands ; and the reporters, who were retiring after a 
very long day, during which, though some few city firms had been crushed 
into bankruptcy, and some few hearts broken, by the results of the causes, 
that could honestly describe as “ affording nothing of the slightest interest, 
except to the parties,” rushed back, and seized their note-books to catch any 
word of that variety of rabbish which is of “ public interest.” My lord paused, 
and looked thunders, but spoke none. “I am here, my lord, on the part of 
the boy Dogood,” proceeded the undaunted Quixote. His lordship cast a 
moment's glance on the printed list, and quietly said, ‘“‘ Mr. Hunt,! see no 
name of any boy Dogood in the paper of causes,” and turned towards the door 
of his room. “ My lord !” vociferated the orator, *‘ am I to have no redress 
for an unfortunate youth? I thought your lordship was sitting for the redress 
of injuries in a court of justice.” ‘*O no, Mr. Hunt !” still calmly responded 
the judge, ‘* I am sitting at nisi prius ; and I have no right to redress any in- 
juries, except those which may be brought before the jury and me in the caus- 
es appointed fortral.’’ ‘‘ My lord,’’ then said Mr. Hunt, somewhat subdued 
by the unexpected amenity of the judge, “I only desire to protest.” ‘ Oh ! 
is that all?” said Lord Ellenborough ; “ by all means protest, and go about 
your business !” So Mr. Hunt protested, and went about his business; and 
my lord went unroffled to his dinner ; and both parties were content. 


Dr. Bucktanp anp Georos Stepusnson.—Once upona time, ata gathering 
of “ fine spirits," at Drayton Manor, Dr. Buckland, Sir William Follett, and 
Mr. George Stephenson, were among the guests assembled. The immortal! 
railway engineer is remarkable for peculiar notions on disputable points in va 
rious sciences. For instance, he knows by tae effect of electricity on a rail 
whether the road pays ornot; and, as he has gone as deep as most men into 
the bowels of the land, he rejects the theories alike of Werner and Hutton— 
the advocate of water and the advocate of fire—and announces his own views 
with so much original vigor, that they at once startle and amuse. Sir Robert 
having the leading professor of geology at the same table, with the expounder 
of new notions on stratification, contrived to bring them into intellectual colli- 
sion. Mr. Stephenson disputed the facts of fermations as alleged, and Dr. 
Buckland defended them ; and he combated the arguments of his opponent 
with such happy fluency and facile reference, that he crushed his adversary 
with as much apparent power as one of the engineer’s own locomotives would 
an obtruding rabbit, when the engine was going at the rate of 40 miles an hour. 
Mr. Stephenson felt that he was worsted, not defeated ; but, being pleasantly 
and politely chafed, the efforts he made to recover his position only served to 
aggravate the pain of his wounds. Although it was only a friendly controver- 
sy, he was considerably irritated, and he slept but little that night. He was 
early up next morning, and he sought to cool his temper in the spacious gar- 
den of Deayten Manor. He had not taken many turns on the silicia when Sir 
William Follett made his appearance. His first salutation was, “George, 
you made a pretty foul of vourself last night." “I have a strong suspicion of 
that kind myself, Sir William,” replied Mr Stephenson ; ‘‘ but I am convinced 
that I was right afterall.” ‘* To be sure you were,”’ said Sir William ; “ but 
you cannot talk. I never heard such a bungler. You were full of facts— 
wonderful facts—and Buckland had only sophistry and assertion to oppose to 
you. He beat youto a stand.still, because you had no rhetoric.” ‘I am, 
Sir William, no lawyer.” ‘“ But 1am Come, sit down in this alcove ; and 
now, befure we are called to breakfast, repeat to me your whole theory.” 
Mr. Stephenson did as Sir William wished. He went through the process of 
fire and wa er, the operations of electricity, the nature of faults, the position 
of strata. ‘ That will do,” said Sir William. ‘ Now, at dinner to-day hold 
your tongue ; leave Buckland to me.” After dinner, Dr. Buckland, excited by 
his triumph of the preceding evening, soon introduced mineralogy. Sir 
William, in his gentle, quiet way, drew him into a controversy, closed upon 
hin, out talked him, and prostrated the professor before ten as effectually as 
the professor had overthrown the engineer the evening before Sir Robert 
enjoyed the encounter ; no one was displeased ; and, as they arose to retire, 
Sir William whispered, ‘‘ George, what do you thiuk now!” ‘* Think!” re- 
plied Mr. Stephenson, “ I think that there is nothing in earth or on it like the 
gitt of the gab.” 

Sreecn Maxinc.— Who has not known a pleasant party, utterly done for— 
every element of its pleasantness extinguished by the demon of speech-making 
threwing its wet blanket over it. The interesting conversation—the smartly 
maintained argument—the quick repartee—the goud humoured badinage—all 
paralysed in a moment by some unhappy speech maker, who arises from his 
chair, like a ghost through a trap-door, and in an unfaltering stolid voice asks 
permission to propose atoast. It is granted, of co rse. You know that all is 
over—the blow has been struck—enjoyment is lying sprawling under the table, 
dying or dead. You may as wel] take your hat and go home disconsolately in 
the rain: vou knew what will follow. You know that the wretch is going to 
propose your host's health—you know all that a creature of the kind says—he 
is always sure that the toast he is about to give requires no comment—that its 
obiect requires no eulogium from him to make them all do that toast due hon- 
our. They all know their friend—their excellent—their valued friend—and 
that, as surely as he is known he is esteemed—that they all can and do appre. 
ciate those many excellent qualities which have so generally endeared him, 
either as a husband, a father, or a friend. Knowing this, and feeling this, he 
did believe himself called upon to &c &c. &c. Al! the common place cant of 
compliment is duly gone through ; and the deuce of it is, that the matter don’t 
end here. The toastee (there is no law against coining words as against coin- 
ing half crowns) is in duty bound to return thanks, which process he performs 
by disclaiming seriatim all the flattery lavished u pon him, and too often wind- 
ing up by plastering it more upon another, who in his turn repeats the interest- 
ing operation. And so it goes round: the munia is as catching as the small- 
pox. Everybody proposes everybody else's health. It would be an insult 
given, to leave out any body—received, to be left out by everybody. Conver- 
sation, amusing or instructive, gives place to a vapid round of compliments, 
neither instructive, nor amusing, nor sincere. You no more mean what you 
say when you make an ordinary buttering after dinner speech than you do what 
you write, when you finish a letter with *‘ your most obedient servant,” and ad- 
dress it to a fellow whom you mean to kick the first time you cai. catch him. 


LORD ABINGER’s VANITY, 
On the question of the Duke of York’s salary, as guardian of the king’s per- 
son, he made one of the ab'est and most powerful speeches ever heard in par- 
lament upon a merely legal subject. His subsequent efforts were not such as 
sustained the great reputation which he thus had acquired. And this was 
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was well-founded.” Theman went on, and called a witaess or two, nay, he 
was making much way in his when Mr. Scarle:t to the judge 
for protection.. ‘* No” (or “ Na’), said Mr. Baron Wood, “I won't : 
it’s your own fault : why did you let him in?” ‘The man proved his case, and 
got a verdict, to the extreme annoyance of Mr Scarlett. But this was a tri- 
fling matter compared with other consequences of the same fvible He made 
himself extremely unpopular, both in the profession and in society, by tne 
same course; for his was not, like Lord Erskine’s weakness, a kindly, for- 
bearing, recommending kind of vanity, which, if it sometimes made us smile, 
never gave pain, nor even offence, because it never sought to rise by the depres- 
sion ofothers. On the contrary, Lord Erskine, with hardly any exception, 
was the patron and foster-father of other men’s merits, laughed attheir exertions, 
and enjoyed their success. Not so was Mr. Scarlett’s self-csteem : he would 
rise by depressing others ; he would allow nothing to be well done that any 
but one individual did ; he would always intimate how it might have been 
better done, and would leave little doubt as to the artist whose superior ex- 
cellence he hed in his eye. The Law Review. 
A WINTER'S NIGHT: LONDON. 

The streets were empty. Piti ess cold had driven all who had the shelter 
of a roof to their homes ; and north-east blast seemed to how] in triumph above 
the untrodden snow. Winter was at the heart of all things. The wretched, 
dumb with excess of misery, suffered in stupid resignation the tyranny of the 
season. Human blood stagnated in the breast of want; and death, in that 
despairing hour losing its terrors, looked in the eyes of many a wretch a sweet 
deliverer. It was atime when the very poor, barred from the commonest 
things of earth, take strange counsel with themselves, and, in the deep hu- 
mility of destitution, believe they are the burden and the offal of the world. 

It was a time when the easy, comfortable man, touched with finest sense of 
human suffering. gives from his abundance ; and, whilst bestowing, feels a!most 
a shame that with such wide-spread misery circled round him, he has all things 
fitting, all things grateful. The smitten spirit asks wherefore he is not of the 
multitude of wretchedness; demands to know for what esyecial excellence he 
is promoted above the thousand, thousand starving crea‘ures; in his very ‘en- 
derness for misery, tests his privilege of exemption from a wo that withers man- 
hood in man, bowing him downward to the’ brute. And so questioned, this 
man gives in modesty of spirit—in very thankfulness of soul. His alms are. 
not cold formal charities, but reverent sacrifices to his suffering brother. 

It was a time when selfishness hugs itself in its own warmth, with no other 
thoughts than of its many pleasant gifts—all made pleasanter, sweeter, by the 
desolation around ; when the mere worldling rejoices the more in his warm 
chamber because it is so bitter cold withe.t; when he eats and drinks with 
whetted appetite, because he ears of destitution prowling like a wolf around 
bis well-barred house ; when, in fine, he bears his every comfort about him 
with the pride of a conqueror. A time when such a man sees in the misery of 
his fellow-beings nothing save his own victory of furtune—his own successes 
in a suffering world. To such a man the poer are but the tattered slaves that 
grace his triumph. 

It was a time, too, when human nature often shows its true divinity, and 
with misery like a g@rment clinging to it, forge's its wretchedness in sympathy 
with suffering ; a time when in the cellars and garrets of the poor are acted 
scenes which make the noblest heroism of life—which prove the immerta! tex- 
ture of the human heart, not to be wholly seared by the branding-ironm of the 
torturing hours ; a time when, in want, in anguish, in throes of mortal agony, 


some seed is sown that bears a flower in heaven. 
— a 
STALLIONS FOR 1845. 


fyG- Notices like the following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted during the 
season for Five Dellars, in the ** Spirit of the Times.” To those gentlemen who advertise 
their horses in detail (to the amount of Twenty Dollars) in this paper no charge will be 
made, 
BELSHAZZAR, Imp., ch., by Blacklock, out of Manuella, by Dick Andrews, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., at $30, and $1 to the groom. THOS. ALDERSON. 


CAMDEN, by Shark, out of Imp. Invalid by Whisker, at Mr. Clay’s stable, Lexington 
Ky., at $30, and $1 to the groom. 

GLENCOEK, Imp., by Sultan, out of Trampoline, by Tramp, at Thomas Flintoff’s stable, 
near Nashville, Tenn., at $50 cash, and $1 to the groom. Keep, 75 cts. per week. 

HERALD, by Plenipotentiary, out of Delphine, (dam of Monarch and the Queen) by 

Whisker, at Columbia Race Course, 8. C., at $30, and $1 to the groom, under charge 

of W. A. Stuart. 
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Dawson), limited to 40 mares, at P. McGraw’s stable, 9 miles below Plaquemine, La., 
at $50, and $2 to the Groom. 

MONARCH, Imported, by Priam, out of Delphine (the dam of the Queen and Herald) 
by Whisker, at Columbia Race Course, 8. C., at $50 and $1 to the groom, under the 
charge of W. A. Stuart. 

MARGRAVE, Imp., by Muley, dam by Election, at Wm. McCracken’s stable, Lexing 
ton, Ky., at $30 and $50, and $1 to the groom. 

PRIAM, Imp., by Emilius, out of Cressida, by Whiskey, at Gen. Harding’s stables, near 
Nashville, Tenn., at $50, and $1 to the groom. 

PACIFIC, by Sir Archy, out of Eliza, by Imp. Bedford, at Dr. T. McGavock’s farm, ad 
joining the city of Nashville, Tenn., at $25 and $1 to the groom. 

STEEL, by Imp. Fylde, out of Sally Eubank’s dam, by Constitution, at Capt. Smith’s ta- 
vern, Charlotte Court House, Va., at $30 and $40, and $1 to the groom. 


TRUSTEE, Imp., 5 Catton, out of Emma (Mundig’s dam) by Whisker, at Belfield, 
Va., under R. J. Hyslop’s care, at $30—to be paid before the mare is taken away. 


























. _ BEACON COURSE. : 

MEETING of horse racing will be held on the above course during the third week 
in =< ( or immediately aiter the races on fhe Union Course, L. I., and liberal 
purses will be given, particulars of which will be nade known in a few weeks. 

Foot Racing.—There will also be given liberal purses fer a Foot Race, for both short 
and long distances—say from 200 yds. to 15 miles—previous to which the following im- 
provements will be made :—A high and substantial fence, made of two-inch plank, with 
a deep ditch cut side around the course, the preseat stand repaired, and a new stand 
erected, from 300 to 500 feet long ; also, the track newly pa with 9 to 12 inches of 
good sandy soil. {March 15] C. 8. BROWNING, Preprietor. 


TO AGRICULTURISTS, SPORTSMEN, ETC. 


1. Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture, with upwards of 1,100 engravings 
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2. Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening ; comprising the Theory and Practice 

of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape gardening ; 
CRiO, Oe BONE» 6 drerimntien Gpeeapenck’ basamateeb amet» anes dette... Bae 
3. A Compendium of the Veterinary Art, by James White ; 8vo.,cloth....... 4,50 
4. Blaine’s Veterinary Art, new edition; S8vo., cloth ................e.--- 4,50 

5. Blaine’s Canine Pathelogy, or a description of the Diseases of Dogs, with di- 
rections for breeding, etc..; Ove., cloth .... cc cede wcrc ere ccccccce§ 9,90 

6. a of Sports—British and Foreign—4ito., many plates, originally sold at 
DERI © + 0+ « 62 hth Ame On MEe GP nok © on e+ + EE eS Leo ad eee ss OR 

7. The New Sporting Magazine, New Series ; 6 vols., 8vo., cloth—plates. Origi- 
12,59 


ginalis enbd GR Ti ata seid > tbl live cadaes «a8 db SiSee ch. Uc CE. 
Also, The Farmer’s Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge, consisting of the fol 
lowing subjects :—The Horse, 1 vol., 8vo. Cattle—their Breeds, Management, and Dic- 
eases, 1 vol., 3vo. The Sheep, in 1 vol.,8 vo.; and British Husbandry, 3 voils., 8voj} 
Any work sold separatel.y 
For Sale by Edmund Baldwin, Importer of English Books, 155 Broadway. 
March 15 





2a ® POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. 

‘i VERAL very superior thorough-bred and well broke Pointers and Setters for sale, 
at moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to, procure the right kind can get all fur, 
ther information, by addressing (post paid) Box No. 91, Trenton, N. J. Sept 23 


y : CANTON RACES, BALTIMORE. 
= following sweepstakes are open to come off over this course, Spring Meeting, 
1845 :— 
Phan . 1—A Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, ent. $100, h. ft. Mile heats. 
April. 
No, 2.—A Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, ent. $200, h. ft. Two mile heats. To close the 
lst of April. {March 8] P. W. RULY, Seo’y. 





To close Ist of 











INGERSOLL’S LIFE BOAT: 
ACE! SAIL!! LIFE!!! AND PLEASURE BOATS wT: of every description, at 
£X Ingersoll’s Boat and Oar Bazaar, 396 Water street. Fifty boats on hand—from a7 
ft. pleasure-boat up to a 30 ft. race boat. Sail boats full rigged at an hour’s notice 
50,000 feet of Oars, Sweeps, and Sculls, from a 6 ft. scull up to a 33 ft. sweep, on haut 
and for sale. Niarch 8 





eo , rer PIANO FORTES. 
UPERIOR PIANO FORTES to let on hire on the most reasonable terms. A ply at 
84 Third Avenue. {March 23] T. C. CALLAWAY. 


u , MONARCH. 
M° NARCH will stand the ensuing Spring at the Columbia Race Course, under 
charge of Mr. W. A. Stuart, and be let to mares at fifty dollars the season, and one 
dollar to the groom, to be paid in advance. Mares will be fed at three dollars a week— 
every care will be taken to guard against accidents, but no responsibility, should they 
occur. Monarch’s pedigree and performances are too well known to those who are 
likely to patronise him, to render any allusion to either at all necessary. His get are pro- 
mising, and seem likely to sustain his high reputation. His oldest (now 3 years old) 
have made their debut pyrene 2 | on the Turf. Four only, as it is believed, have been 
trained in the State, and three of these have been winners. An accident, (splitting the 











owing to the great imperfection of his character, the vanity which, it must be 
admitted, furmed not only by a feature of his mind,but acted on it as a moving 
power with a more than ordinary force. To this are to be traced the only er 
rors he ever committed as an advocate, errors very few in number, considering 
the vast practice in which be was engaged for so many years, and the constant 
recurrence of occasions on which this, his besetting sin, might be supposed to 
spread snares ia bis path. One instance is recorded on the northern circuit 
ot his overweening confidence betraying him, when matched against a party 
who his own cause. !t was a case of libel, and no justifica- 


vho was conducting 
tion had been pleaded. He was for the plaintiff, and the defendant was 


hoof,) prevented the other from appearing in public, although the highest expectations 
were formed of him. The extraerdi pochhemmenen of Castanet—running a 3d heat 
in 3:50—over the Columbia Course, would alone entitle Monarch to be considered a suc- 
cessful Stallion. 

HERALD will stand at the same place, also under the control of Mr. Stuart, and will 
be put to mares at thirty dollars the season, and a dollar to the groom, payable as above, 
in advance. Herald is by Plenipotentiary, out of Delphine, the dam of Monarch and the 
Queen. He is a chesnut, fifteen and a half hands high, and of faultless proportions. At 
3 years old, he won the Hampton Plate at Columbia, Two mile heats—run the two fast- 
est heats ever made over that Course. He was sent next Spring to Nashville, and the 
Fall following, started for the great Peyton Stake, when lame — { otherwise cut of con- 
dition, and ran second to Peytona. In that race he received an injury, frém which he 
has never recovered, and is now finally withdrawn from the Turf. The season of both 








to carry his enemy off prisoner, or, as is more probavle, to shoot him on the 


throwing out assertions of the truth of the matter, which the judge interfered 


these horses, will commence on the Ist of March, and terminate on the Ist of ke. A 











to check as wholly inadmissib he state o F €, with 
lord, he is quite to show, what [ he cannot, that his slander 


HARKFORWARD, Imp | Own Brother of Harkaway, (by Economist, evt®e™ seer | 
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T= Races  - Course wilt commence on Montay, 20) Apri next, and continue 
AKES. 3 








FOR THE OF ALL 


puaZOR, THE REMOVAL AN PERMANENT CURE OF ALL 


HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, 


It contains a ving | ofula, or King’s Evil— ; _ fae: 
ie -< o——- se ing’s Rheumatism——Obstinate Cutaneous aller oe or Pus- 





throughout the week.- - 
SWEEPST » 
No. 1.—For 2 yr. olds, $200 entrance, $75 forfeit. le heats. Now four subscribers. 
2.—For 3 yr. olds, $200 ent.,, half ft. Mile heats. Now four subs. 
3.—For 3 yr. olds, $300 ent., $100 ft. Two mile heats. Now six subs. 


AFTER PICTURES BY THE MOST EMINENT ARTISTS 
R. that the first with Notes, References 
Each of the above stakes to name and close on the 15th March next. _ - » and 


| ‘ILLUSTRATED WITH SPENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
ro 3 OF ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. 

TIN & Co., 28 John have in to the publi 

‘a street, pleasure announcing public 

Observations by the Rev. Alex. Fletcher, is now ready. 
the Tables 


Weights for the above stakes ly to the rules of the New Orleans Courses. of “ Moses, wi of the Law,” and a tules on the face— Blotches— Biles—Chronic Sere Eyes— Ring er— 
JOCKEY CLUB PURSES. “ The Good Shepherd.” Scald Head—Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Fotis Stubborn OL 

First Day, Wednesday—Purse $300. Two mile heats. As the first, or proof, impressions of a work of art are always the best, early applica- cers— ilitie oms— Sciatica, or Diseases 

Second Day—Purse $400. Three mile heats. tion should be made to the publishers, by individuals and dealers. R. M. & Co., are will- Arising from an Injudicious Use of Me scites, or 

Third Day—Purse $200. Mile heats. ing to abide by , as to the superior elegance and good taste Dropsy— Exposure or ein Life. Also, 


the it of the pub 
with which their y Bible is pub Price, 25 cents each part. Jan 25 


TO PUBLISHERS PERIODICA 
T= Subscriber offers his A ai. a Re tke in of rere city, 


Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 


Fourth Day—Purse $700. Four mile heats. 
sy ~ valuable medicine is now used and universally mney by the most distin- 


SWEEPSTAKES FOR FALL MEETING, 1849. 
No. 1,—For 2 yr. olds, $100 ent., h. ft. Mile heats. 








guished of the Medical Profession througho intrinsic 
dical value, the public generally (but the ected particularly be aes. int 
av 


Each subscriber has th ivil to name two entries ; if he runs either in the race, purchase of materials, and as general agent or anything appertaining to the busi- pa 
to — no forfeit, but on starting im the race saps forfeit on each entry. Now Il sub | ness. Any matters entrusted to is care will be etheedee te with unetaality and de- | @4 with = ee pa a + 5 and cure of diseases having their origin in an im- 
: . spatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James J. | PUT® OF Cepraved state of the - The is combined with other ingre- 


acribers. 


2.—For 3 yr. olds, $300 ent., $100 ft. Mile heats. Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co., and L. Chapman. 


dients, all of which are held in the highest estimation b isti 
cians for the removal and permanent cure of the following ond ciation aninene % 





Fm oe subscriber has the privilege to name 3 entries, upon the conditions specified | All communications must be post are C. BARNET, Commission Agent Scrofula in all its forms ; diseases of the Bones, Joints, and Ligaments Eruptions on 
above. Now 14 subs. . NET, ! 4 vay ; . “ie » SOSENS, ; 
3.—For 3 yr. olds, $300 ent., $100 ft. Two mile heats. F * erg mt for purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., No. 167 Broadway. rnd 5 —s — Fond mpg nm gene —— I2 Lumbago ; the effects of 
Each subscriber has the privilege to ame 3 entries, on the conditions specified in the ew York, ug. 2. Ang 27-tf | factions originating feoun the same comes . T painful and chronic af- 
above stakes, numbers 1 and 2. Now 16 subs. . It i ll known to Physicians tthe vari preparation , 
Name and close in each of the ebove, the Ist day of May, 1945. RICHARD PUOWER, I*= at wd their mode of pecparniion, cot widely in strengih, and } by Mt 


WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, JEWELLER, &e. 
8 the Subscriber is constantly receiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches 
from the manufacturers in Europe, he is enabled to offer a very large assortment, 


The Jockey Club Purses for this meeting will be—for Ist day, $300 ; for 2d day, $500 ; 
for 34 day $350 ; and for 4th day, $1000—being a considerable advance over the Spring 
It is believed that the above meetings offer as strong inducements to the sport- 


a part of their valuable properties, that it is difficult, 
= degree of certainty upon their results. In the 
culties are happily obviated ; 


if not impossible to calculate with 
preparation now offered these diffi- 








Purses. 7 . - n 

ing world, saanz is Of me? LIN. COCK, Proprietor. | at unusually low prices, as follows :— Senttanen-Siteslotheiiendinteetchentumad ane pM any LT -tk 

January 28, 1845. = — Gold _— from $50 to $100 each. Bache in their dispensary as to the method of preparation have been carefully observed. 

E BELSHAZZAR. All watch - eed to k 0 _from $5 to $40 each. The goer by which this Spwrepestie is prepared, is entirely new, and the principles 

; HIS beautiful Imported Stallion Recer will stand the coming season at my stable, ‘ls ns . enn — a: de re jroales aad wile La — to age aes iiate which render the root so valuable are wholly preserved. ‘The patient therefore, whe 
im the city Jashvi ‘minati Also, e ., , ; . ; e, 

3 in the city of Nashville, Tenn., at $30 the season, due at the termination of the N. B.— Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewellery repaired, and warranted, by hae preparation, has all combined that can be useful for. the removal of his com- 


same. with one dollar tothe Groom. The high breeding, great size, performances, and 
blood-like appearance of BELSHAZZAR, would justify standing him at a much higher 
figure, but the unprecedented depression in the value of the agricultural products of the 
country induces the subscriber to fix the price of his services in reference to that, rather 
than the value of his horse. 

His stock are large, handsome, and‘blood-like, and all yet trained—though nny | 
from mares of little pretension, either in the Stud or on the Turf—have shown hig 
racing qualities of both speed and bottom, while one of them has recorded the best time 
made on the Nashville track in the last 20 years. 


experienced workmen, lower than any other house in the city. Second hand watches, 
and old gold and silver taken in exchange, or bought for cash, to any amount. 
RICHARD FISHER, Jr., 
Importer of Watches eS Pee wholesale and retail, No. 331 Broadway, a few 
doors above the City Hospital, New York. Dec 14-lyr 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, JEWELLERY, &C. 
R. THOMPSON, bog be ee mAs with Richard Fisher, Jr., would re- 
* spectfully inforn®his friends and the public, that he has taken the store 309} Broad- 


The following certificates will be read with interest, particularly by all suffering ip 


similar manner :— 
Battimore, June 10, 1944, 
Messrs. Sanos—Gent.: Most cheerfully do I add to the numerous testimonials of 
your life preservative Sarsaparilla. I was attacked in the year 1839 with a scrofuleus 
affection on my upper lip, and continuing upward, taking hold of my nose and surround- 
ing parts, until the passages for conveying tears from the eyes to the nose were des - 
ed, which caused an unceasing flow of tears. It also affected my gums, causing a 





Fine and extensive pasturage for mares, and kept at the customary prices of the coun- | way, nearly opposite Gothic Hall, where he will keep constant! hand ; . | charge very unpleasant, and my teeth became so loose that it would not have a 
try. THOS. ALDERSON. ae ban © Watches, Jewellery, and Silver Ware. ition Y on Band @ superior a8- | hard trial to pull them out with a slight jerk ; such were my feelings and sufferings at 
fo@> Season to commence 20th Feb., and close Ist July next. Also, Perfumery and Fancy of every description. this time, fhat I was rendered perfectly miserable. I consulted the first physicians in the 
Nashville, Jan. 7, 1844. Feb 22 3t He flatters himself that he will sell as cheap as any other store in the city. city, and with little benefit. Everything I heard of was tried, but all proved of no ser- 


vice, and as a last resort was recommended change of air ; but this, like other remedies, 
did no good, the disease continued gradually to increase until my whole body was affect- 
ed. But thanks to humanity, my physician recommended your preparation of Sarsapar- 
illa. I procured from your agent in this city, Dr. James A. Reed, six bottles, and in 
time than three months was restored to health and happiness. Your Sarsaparilla alone 
effected the cure, and with a desire that the afflicted may no longer suffer, but use the 
right medicine, and be free from disease, with feelings of joy and gratitude I remain 
your friend. DANIEL McCONNICAN. 
Any one desirous to know further particulars will find me at my residence in Front- 
street, where it will afford me pleasure to communicate any thing in relation to the cure. 
DANIEL McCONNICAN. 
Personally appeared before me the above named Daniel McConnican, and made oath 
to the facts contained in the foregoing statement. JOHN CLOUD 
Justice of the Peace of the City of Baltimore. 
Webster, Monroe Co., Feb. 10, 1944, 
It is difficult to find words to express the gratitude 
dis- 





N. B.—Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, and Musical Boxes, neatly repaired. Second 
hand watches, and gold and silver taken in exchange, or bought for cash. 





PHCENIX HOTEL, 


(FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE’S) COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERY-8TS., LEXINGTON, KY. 
OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 
to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house has just un- 
dergone a thorough repair, and been almost entirely refitted and re-furnished. He is 
prepared, as he confidently trusts, toextend to the travelling public, transient visitors, 
and boarders, accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment in the West. 
His house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long known as con- 
nected with the establishment in that capacity, he is entirely confident that every atten- 
tion will be paid to the comfort of persons vising this house, which vigilance and fidelity 
can bestow. 
The stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND HUNT, where carriages, 
buggies, and horses, are always ready for those who may wish them. 
He pledges himself to spare neither trouble nor expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit a share of the public patronage. 
The stages regularly arrive and depart from this house. 
N. B.—His charges have been reduced to correspond with the present state of the 
times, and will be found to be as lew as those of any respectable hotel in the omy: 
Lexington, Ky., April 23, 1842. [May 7] J. B. 


ELASTIC METALLIC SHANK BOOT. 
MANUFACTURED BY LORIN BROOKS, 138 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

I tie undersigned, am happy to inform the public, particularly the Sportsman, and 

5 those who are desirous to tra@el with more than ordinary ease, elegance, and speed, 
and with infinitely less physical exertion, that I am fully convinced that BROOKS?’ 
Elastic Metallic Shank Boot is a decided improvement on any and everything of the kind 
before introduced, and that it tends very materially to increase the facilities for running, 
walking, etc. I have these few years past walked many thousand miles, and run some 
hundreds, but I must say that I never experienced so little fatigue in travelling the same 
distance, and at the same speed, as I did yesterday in running ten miles and a quarter 
over the Beacon Course, which I am satisfied is, to a considerable extent, attributable to 
the admirably constructed “ Elastic Metallic Shank Boot, manufactured by Mr. LORIN 
BROOKS, 133 Fulton street, which I had the good fortune to wear, coming in conqueror. 
Be the gratification te my mind what it may, at the result, I must acknowledge that I 
am much indebted to Mr. toe and the Elastic Metallic Shanks, for which I offer him 
many thaaks, and recommend them to all with a hearty good will. 

New York, 4th June, 1844. {Sept 15] H. STANNARD. 


BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS, ‘ 
PLATE and 50 Cards printed for only $1,50. The finest enamelled Cards, printed 
‘L from engraved plates at 50 cents the pack. 
A BEAUTIFUL BRASS DOOR PLATE 

Furnished and engraved for only $1,50. A Silver-plated Plate for only $3, done equal to 
any in the city, or no sale, at JERVIS’ Original Cheap Card and Door Plate Establish- 
ment, 883 Broadway, next door to the Tabernacle. 

‘vw "Engraving and Printing of every description, at prices poopertonts =e Se 
above. Mare 


Dec 17-lyr. 


FIRST PREMIUM PATENT COLORED DAGUERREOTYPES. 
LUMBE DAGUE AN GALLERY, AND PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broad- 
way, corner of Murray Street, (over Tenney’s Jewellery Store,) awarded the Medal, 
four 4 Premiums, and two “ highest honors,” at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia, respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus. 

The “ Tribune” of this morning contains the following incorreci statement, in refer- 
ence to the awards of the American Institute on Saturday last :—‘ The first premium for 
the best specimen of Daguerreotype likenesses was awarded to Messrs. Anthony, Ed- 
wards & Co.” The rrve version is this:—“ To Messrs. Anthony, Edwards, & Co., to 
Plumbe, and to Mr. Brady, each a diploma, for superior specimens of Daguerrotypes.” 

The Institute did not decide whose were the best, but to settle that point, I now re- 
spectfully challenge the above named gentlemen (and the world) to a trial of skill, each 
competitor to deposit a like amount, not less than one hundred, nor exceeding one thou- 
sand dollars, and the whole to be awarded by a competent committee, to the owner of 
the best six pictures. JOHN PLUMBE, Jr. 

Oct. 28, 1844. Nov 9 








Messrs. Sanps—Gentlemen : 
which | feel toward you for the interest that you have taken to relieve me in m 
tress. Fourteen years since, there appeared a small sore on my under lip, whic my 
| physicians informed me was the Cancer ; it remained without much change until within 
| the last two years, whemit commenced eating. At the same time seven hard tumors 
| peared under the surface on my right lee, which finally became running sores. My 
throat and neck were much affected, and also under my jaw was so much diseased that 
the teeth fell out. My under lip is now nearly eaten off, and the inside of my 
cent arrivals from London and Liverpool, a large and very superior assortment of Sad- | Cheek is greatly affected. The darting pains through my face have been very severe. 
dlery, consisting in part of the best London made ladies’ and gentlemen’s Saddles, best | For the past year my sufferings have been intense, beyond my power of description. I 
Newmarket Race Saddles, Weymouth, Pelham, and Snaffle Bridles, Military and polish- | have taken many different kinds of medicines, all of which have failed to relieve me. 
ed steel box Spurs, Coach, trotting and race Snaffles, Coach, Pelham, Chifney, port and | During most of this time I have been attended by many of our best physicians, also by 
military Bits, of every description, a great variety of Polished Steel, Silver, plated and | °me cancer doctor, who all decided that my disease was beyond the reach of medicine 

and that I could not live but a short time. Fortunately, however, for me, I was informed 
' 
| 
| 





ENGLISH SADDLERY. 
HOMPSON & DERRICK, Importers and Manufacturers of Saddlery, 189 Broadway, 
opposite John-street, respectfully inform the public that they have received per re- 





Brass Stirrups, Skinner’s gold and silver-mounted ladies’ and gentlemens’ Whips, &c. - . - 
Also, have on hand and made to order, ladies’ and gentlemens’ Saddles, Coach, Tilbury | © your valuable preparation, which | procured of your agents, Messrs. Post & Willis, of 
¥, Rochester. Although at the time | commenced using your Sarsaparilla, ] was enduring 


and Buggy Harness, Solid Leather Travelling Trunks, Bags, “ Spencer’s Improved - i P 
Spring Saddles,” Coach, Buggy, and Riding Whips, a large assortment of Kersey Horse the most severe pain, and there appeared to be no hope, still the virtues of this medicine 
Clothing, Horse Blankets, Chamois Skins, Horse Dowshea, Curry-Combs, ke. ; all of | Were such that while I was using the first bottle, the cancer stopped eating ; and while 
which will be disposed of at very reduced prices. The trade supplied with Kersey, | | was taking the fourth bottle, the sores on my leg healed ; and by continuing the use 
Blankets, Harness Furniture, Saddle Trees, &c., at the lowest wholesale ay 

ct 26-6m 


of the Sarsaparilla, my face, mouth, and throat have been gradually healing. And now, 
| gentlemen, contrast my situation but a short time since, enduring the most severe pain 
| with my present happy condition, free from pain, and enjoying life once more. I shali 
‘now take much pleasure in recommending others similarly afflicted, to obtain this best 
of medicine to effect their cure. I am, with gratitude, yours,&e. AARON BUCK. 
I place full confidence in the statement made by Aaron Buck, having known him the 
ast six years. WILLIAM RICHARD. ° 
I place full confidence in the statement made by Aaron Buck, having known him the 
past sixteen years. H. H. RANDOLPH. 
I know Aaron Buck, and believe what he states in this document to be perfectly true. 
GEORGE HEART. 
The writer of the above, A. Buck, being a member of my family, 1 know his state- 
ment to be correct in every respect. E. WHEELER. 





JOHN ANDERSON & CO., ; 
ANUFACTURERS OF THE HONEY DEW FINE CUT Chewing and Smoking | 
Tobacco, Snuffs, xc., beg leave to inform their customers abroad, that they have 
left the store 152 Pearl street, and removed to their new building, No. 2 Wall street, one 
door from Broadway ; and for the convenience of Northern and Western merchants, | 
have opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane street, near the North River, 
where can be had, at all times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing 
and mild Smoking Tobacco, together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, | 











at a heavy discount from old prices. 
Tin cannisters of fine-cut Chewing, containing one pound each, carefully put up for | 
shipping, and warranted to keep in any climate. 
Constantly on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured tobacco, embracing | 








SCOTT’S BAZAAR. 


For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 























~. , 
Vo. 37 Dey-st., between Broadway and Greenwich. . + od iar . rp ‘ 3 
ae SCOTT returns his most sincere thanks to his friends and the public at large, the finest qualities sas hatte ty ro LEFTWICH’S vents, pte pate Ase obtained on b ra 
. whet : : d the above house, and hopes by the Pond ~ the 2 é : repared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. and D. SANDS, Druggists, 79 Fulton 
en —e , oy celebrated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Victoria Branps, we being sole agents | street, 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway. 
same strict attenti r : : : ’ 7) . . aes : 
The qualities of his Ales, Wines, Liquors, and Segars, are too well known to need for the come in Sew York. SEGARS Bh a at generally, throughout the United States. Price, $1 per bettle 
comment. , ; nei ‘ ~ ; 7. — =i » ‘ 
A large assortment of refreshments to be had at all hours until 12 at night, such as Always on hand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars. July 22 The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’s Sarsaparilla 
© Steaks Poached Eggs THE AMERICAN POWDER COMPANY that has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures, of the most difficult classes 
Mutton Chops Cold Ham ANUFACTURE SPORTING AND BLASTING POWDER of superior quality, | 0! diseases to Which the human frame is subject, therefore ask for Sands’s Sarsaperilla, 
Fried Kidneys Cold Corned Beef warranted equal to any made in this country. The Sporting Powder is prepared | ®2¢ ‘@%€ BO other. Sept 9 
I Ham and Eggs Pickled Tongues with great care, is strong and quick, and free from dampness. PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
K Sardi ‘wheat Cakes WILLIAM C. FAY, Boston, Mass. HIS POPULAR MEDICINE has deserved] od i iority of ch 
4 Sardines Buckwheat ©: , ) AR ME NE has deservedly earned a superiority of character over 
2 Coffee and Tea Welch Rarebits, &c. TUFTS & HOBART, New Orleans, La. 7 Agents. all other vegetable medicines as being the most efficient remedy of the day, in cur 
Dublin Brown Stout always on draught. Sept 2 JOHN PHILLIPS, Mobile, Ala. § ing disorders the most opposite in their recognised symptoms—but more particularty in 
A good dinner of Roast Beef or Boiled Meats for one shilling, every day from one till SPENCER’S HATS. nee a sa ———- Oppression of the Sa sauepess oS — and nume- 
three o’clock. : E . ~ hi -ell h a- 8 + rous other troublesome and dangerous symptoms attendant upon bilious obstructions, er 
Families supplied with the best Scotch and Irish Whiskey. No house better supplied a ae eaenaaceenty Oa Bt mo which Ap hrodbeaes Wy = rage neh crudities in the stomach and bowels, which, there is abundant evidence to prove, give 
with English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and city papers. Always the latest possible news | 2,4 beautiful style, and yet at prices materially less than is paid to other fashionable | to spasmodic action in nearly every organ of the body, and in every grade of humam 
by the steamers. : venders, for similar articles, as will be seen by noticing the following scale of qualities | ©*'8*®¢e 5 and whether we survey it in the agonizing form of tic doloroux, the 
Good Rooms for Private Parties, Clubs, Meetings, and References. Sept 30 and prices — ‘ a of the me ae “Papen <4 vay more — forms of yyy waite 
init Waited on ness, they can frequently all be traced to the source above mentioned, and be cure 
NEW JERSEY HOTEL, MORRISTOWN. Finest Nutria Fur .. 2... cee ce eee recs crore creer erccecceee Ph 25 enfld evacuations ual tents pemedies. 
: HE Subseribers respectfully inform their friends, and the public generally, that the 2d quality do. do. 2.22... eee eee ee eee ee ccc c ee cereessens B 35 To relieve a state of so much suffering and distress by inducing healthy action of the 
Ps new and commodious house erected for a hotel, at Morristown, New Jersey, will be Finest Moleskin (manufactured only to order). .........-+.-0++5 425 stomach, liver, and bowels, PARR’S LIFE PILLS, combining aromatic tonic with ape- 
i open for the entertainment of all those who will favor them with their company, on the Imitation dO . 2... eee cee eee eee eee eee ee teeter eee es ease 3B rient properties, are especially recommended. . 
20th of June instant, when they hope to furnish such accommodations as to entitle them May 25 ly SPENCER. 67 Chamber st., adjoining Broadway. OBSERVE—That round the sides of each box of the genuine medicine, is pasted the 
to public favor. J. C. BURGESS, recently from aos City Hotel, motes, F. COLSEY, & CO., likeness of Thomas Parr, engraved on a highly finished label, with the word’s PARR’S 
: y r—- D. W. NOE, from the Union Hotel, Elizabe os =, = a. yf Seracrers of the following articles, at the lowest manufacturer's prices, | LIFE PILLS, without which mark of authenticity, they are spurjous and an imposition. 
a June 22 ly TOpenevers, warranted to stand the American climate—which the imported ones will not do— THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., Sole Proprietors, 
ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE. viz. :— Dec 28 117 Fulton-st., between Nassau and William, up stairs. 





FARO TABLES, PORTABLE WRITING DESKS, GUN & PISTOL CASES, 
BAGATELLE TABLES, MATHEMATICAL CASES, SHAVING CASES, 
BACKGAMMON TABLES, LADIES’ WORK BOXES, PLATE CASES, | 
JEWELLERS’ AND PEDLARS’ TRAVELLING CASES, &e., &e., 
Manufactured at 26 Harrison-st., corner of Greenwich-st., New York. 


OTTIGNON’S ROOMS. 
G YMNASIUM.—Mr. OTTIGNON informs the public that 
CRICKET. XT corner of Broadway and Chambers-street, is continually open for the reception of 
Ww M. BRADSHAW, Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket Cee and pupils. Gentlemen of sedentary occupations, desirous of improving their 
. Club, Philadelphia, begs to inform amateurs and Clubs that he has commenced | health by physical exercise, will find this institution the most pleasantly located, and in 
manufacturing the above articles, and any orders entrusted to him, will be promptly and | every other respect superior, to any in the city. Connected with this establishment is 
faithfully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above, to SAN | his Tg School, where Mr. O. is always ready, aegge oy S to give instructions in the | 
DERSON, Franklin House, Philadelphia. Sept 23 noble art of Self-Defence ; and he will likewise state, that his pupils enjoy the reputa- 
Se: Sete Se - tion of being the most skilful amateur sparrers in the city. 


e cit 
NEW SWEET SCENTED HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS. Wrestling—taught by Mr. Wri1aM Pricer, who will warrant to render any person per- | 


~ Antal +« | feet in the various branches, after a suitable course of instruction. April 16 Principal of the Institute. 
RUSSELL’S AMERICAN HYBRID SEEDLING AZALIAS AND RHODODENDRON S ik: : , - ‘ “ . ; 
RUSSELL, Florist, &e., in Henry, near Atlantic street, Brooklyn, has now for Fencing taught by Mons. Durare, of Paris (formerly of the West Point Academy), ac- LL WHO KEEP HORSES. 


: TOA 
] , stre ps : , knowledged the best master of the small sword ever in this country. l ADE’S WORM AND CONDITION POWDER, for HORSES, have be 

» sale 300 fine lowering plants of these elegant varieties. ‘T he improved size of A Pistol Gallery, 15 paces in length, has been erected, with an iron target, in the form | W eee of teiaiy cavum yoann in, salen’. enh pa the Gente! oo oy carps | 
_ — ’ — —- —_ me delicious Eogrneee ’ FS tent, pa: Bron eg Sa 2 { of a man, where any gentleman hitting the bull’s-eye three times out of five shots, will only preparation to promote the condition of horses. They destroy the Worms — 
10use and Parler plants. e has also plants of the best perpetu: 8e3, 8 | be presented with a silver cup. - ’ . —b ; and 
choice collection of the new Variegated Dahlias, (in dry roots) and afew bushels of the | P ‘ P Botts, loosen the hide, fine the coat, purify the blood, so as todo away with the necessity 


Third Avenue, cor. 40th-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk from the Rail 
road Depot.) 
ERSONS taking a quiet stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room set apart 
for their use. Liquors and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated AL 
BANY PALE ALE always on hand. 
N. B.—" Bell’s Life in London,” “Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other 
Londou papers, received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. March 4. 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 


No. 1 ANN STREET, (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM) 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 


. | C1{URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted, are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
April 6 this Institute all the latest improved B es for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral Cur- 
vature of the Spine, Contracted limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be taken 
his popular establishment, | by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the cure 

¢ of Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented a 
| Tavss for the cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn with 
| comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. Ina word, it can De 
| worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 

Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is givem 
to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of Clubfoot, Curvature 
| of the Spine, Bow-Legs, or Knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in children, 
without detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. D. 





























English Hawthorn Seeds, grown at his garden Feb 32 {iG Gymnasts will not be incommoded by boys, as is usually the case in such places. | of bleeding, render the food more nutritive, prevent the animal taking cold after expe 
ag is th Seeds, 4 - oe ’ 


CHANGE OF LOCATION. 

U NITED STATES MAIL LINE between New York and Albany, via Bridgeport and 

) Housatonic and Western Railroads. The steamboats Eureka, Capt. Truesdell, and 
Nimrod, Capt. Brooks, will leave the Pier at the foot of Rosevelt street, daily, (Sundays 
excepted) at 6} o’elock, A.M. Returning, the line leaves Albany at 7 A. M. Albany 
passengers, on arriving at Bridgeport, proceed immediately on the Railroad, and without 
change of baggage or cars, arrive in Albany the same evening. A Freight Train daily 
at 65 A. M. 





Gi For further information, both as to Freight and Baggage, apply to G. M. Perry, 


Agent at the Office, 172 South, near Resevelt street, or Livingston, Wells & Pomeroy’s 
Express Office, 2 Wall street. R. B. MASON, Sup’t. 
Feb 1 3t* 


ae 





PEREMPTORY SALE OF A FARM P ‘ 
oO. 32, acres, near to the city. The land is of excellent rime y and in superior con- 
dition, with spacious family house, and ample farm buildings, all nearly new. For 
Messrs. SHEPPARD & MORGAN, 


full particulars, enquire of 
47 Fulton street, N. Y. 


Jan 11 tf 





BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 
thay - Subscriber, being compelled by other engagements, to quit the Turf, will offer 
for sale his stud of horses—about twenty in number. Amongst them are Lily, Ma- 
ria Louisa, and Eliza Ann, brood mares. Maria Louisa, the dam of Register, was stinted, 
last Spring, to Boston, and has a colt (dropped last Spring) by the same horse—is very 
large, fine form. Lily,a pa’ he years old next ing, by Trustee, is very fine in form 
pens to Lily is stinted to Prince George ; Eliza Ann to Wilton Brown. Also, a la 
number of 2 and 1 year olds, well grown. Those that have been on the Turf, are Regis- 
ter, (5 years old), Pryor, (6 years old), Kate Harris, (5 years old), and Kitt Thompson 
and Fidelity, (3 year olds). The latter five horses are all sound excepting Register, whe 
broke down in his last Fall training. - 

The greater part of the above stock are descended from Ninon and Sorrow, who were 
out of Daisy Cropper. This stock embraces more of the Imported Medley stock than 
any other in the United States. ’ : 5 

The above stock, or any part of it, will be sold to suit the times ; and if in lots, a con- 
siderable deduction will be made. Gentlemen wishing to purchase will make applica- 
tion to Wm. T. Porter, New York, or to the noe yell ren mA Charles County. 

For Daisy-Cropper’s pedigree, see , VOL. 0, page O04. 

Daute 3d, Bit. ae (Dec 17} "RANCIS THOMPSON. 


GY ASIUM. . . 
ys splendid cstallishae eee vogess complete one in the United States, 
is opened day and evening, from sunrise until 10 o’clock, P. M. 


Sparring and Fenciag taught by an experienced and competent Professor, on liberal 


terms. . 
(i Gentlemen are invited te cell and view the establishment. March 30 ly 











Dec 33 ly 





FRANKKIN HOUSE, 


CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity of 


| so new and splendid establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner of | 


| the steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most pleasant 
| and business part of Chesnut street, will be o 
| be conducted on the plan of the American an 


ned about the latter part of May. It will 
Parisian Hotels conjointly, having both a 
Table d’Hote and a Restaurante Cafe. The rooms, which are unusually large and well 
ventilated, and so constructed as to present a splendid parlor by day, and an equally 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, at from 23 50 to $10 per 
week, or with board, at $2 per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be 
served up, in a superior manner, at the most reasonable prices ; and the wines, imported 
expressly for the establishment, will be furnished in the smallest quantities, and at al- 
most European prices. The most celebrated cooks, in every department, have been en- 
gaged, and the furniture being entirely new, and of the newest and cleanest description, 
the subscribers flatter themselves that the “ Franklin” will be found by all who may fa- 
vor them with a visit, literally and truly a ‘‘ House of Accommodation for Strangers.” 
J.M. SANDERSON & SON. 


DIAMOND GRAIN GUNPOWDER. : 
ERCHANTS, GUNSMITHS, AND SPORTSMEN, are iniormed that during the ab- 
sence of the subscriber in Europe, his business will be carried on as usual at No. 
117 Fulton street. 
100 kegs of Diamond Grain for sale by lot or single keg. ‘ 
March 8 2t W. F. BROUGH, 117 Fulton street, up stairs. 


TO ANGLERS. 

OHN CONROY, No. 52 Fulton street, corner of Cliff, N. Y., having completed his 
stock of and Summer Fishing Tackle, comprising those of his own manufac- 
ture, and the choicest that could be obtained in Eng and Ireland, where J. H. Con- 


roy has just returned from. hegpe > 
Not only does he invite the lovers of ang , but also the dealers in Fishing Tackle. 
They will be sure to find a full assortment, each article as it is represented, and on 


the most moderate terms. 
Hooks of every description, wholesale. 
Fast India Bamboos, by the quantity. 
Lines of all descriptions. 
Superior Salmon -worm Guts. 
A choice selection of i Tackle. 
Curtis & Harvey’s Diamond Grain Gun-powder. 


ae ettiedes living A ast oe by ry ged assured of obtaining whatever 
ti ata ance > mz, 

t please to order, well selected, ( of the material), as if they were on the 
wilonnaaeat “ and at one uniform price. Tenms Casy. March 8. 








| sure to heat, and are at all times a great restorative after ahard day’s work. They have 


been tested bv the first Veterinary Surgeons, and certificates granted as to their efficacy 
in the above named cases. Since their introduction in this country, the first owners of 
valuable studs have given them to their horses, and acknowledge that they are not te 
be surpassed 1 anything else. 

iig-_ These Powders, used when horses come off a journey, or are wet and cold, or 
exceedingly fatigued, will be found in the highest degree beneficial. They require no 
trouble in giving, as it is simply throwing the fourth part of a Powder into the horse’s 
feed at night. 

“drente-Steett, McKesson & Co., Druggists, 127 Maiden Lane, N. Y. ; H. Y. — 
Druggist, corner Gold and Fulten streets, up stairs ; J. H. Hart, corner Broadway 
Chambers street, N. ¥Y.; A. Oliver & Co., Druggists, corner Chartres and Blenville sts., 
New Orleans, and P. Johnson, Druggist, Richmond, Va. Oct 6 6m* 


Cc. C. GRICE, VETERINARY SURGEON, 
52 White street, New York. . 
Vererixary Cotrece, April 29, 1826. 


This is te certify, that Mr. C. C. Grice has attended the Veterinary College, asa popil. 
for eighteen months ; and having been examined by owe concen: BON — ta 
practice the Veterinary Art. te , M. D. 





Cc 
JOHN ABERNETHY 
EDWARD COLEMAN, Professor. JOH? - 
; JOSEPH HENRY GREEN. 
Wa. SEWELL, Treasurer. ; ASTLEY C ; 


Wa. BABINGTON. 
aie PES York, April 26, 1930. 
Mr. C. C. Grice having submitted to us his certificates of attendance on Veterinary 
College, of London, and of his ae ere » of oe Society, we recommend 
i ic, alitied to he e diseases of horses. 
LE Oe ALEX. U. STEVENS. 
H. N. JOHNSTON, M. D. VALENTINE MOTT. 
J. D. O. BLISS, M. D. GEO. W. FRANCIS. 
GEORGE BUSHF. 
4 Leroy Place, Nov. 25, 1844 
l have examined Mr. Grice’s credentials, and I am satisfied that he is a graduate of the 
Veterinary College of London. ALFRED C. POST, M. D. 
I have examined the diploma of Mr, Grice, from the Veterinary College of Londen, 
signatu i 


and can testify to the genuineness of some of the ST those of Mr. 
Abernethy and Sir Astley Cooper. J. KEARNEY ROGERS. 


Having examined the Diploma of Dr, Grice, I have much pleasure in testifying te the 
genuineness, knowing several of the signatures. ALEX. E. HOSACK, = 
Nov. 1544. Nov 
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‘RR THEATRE. 
‘tch 17.—The melo-dramatic comedy of “Green Bushes ; or, A Hun- 
JY Bea cp rats ~ repeated this evening, and every evening during the 


week. 
, "BOWERY THEATRE. 
The Last Nights of Mrs. SHAW’S Performance, this Season ! 


ings, March 17th and 18th, the performance will commence 
Monday and Tuesday evenings ‘with the t ; 


THE TEALIAN WIFE! 
ee ~ y re For gmc ke Bee, MLA. 
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Bianca. . «+ +2 00.99.5098") Winds which, 
THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS! 
Wednesday evening, March 19th, the play of 
LOVE! 


: Mrs. SHAW. 
Bec eer tere eee oes eee eee etree earn eeeraee . 
The Lone Thursday evening, March 20th, the play ¢: 
THE STRANGER! f'n“ inde 
Nese cod kane . Mrs. SHAW. 


" Friday evening, March 2st, 
Benefit and Positively the Last Appearance of Mrs. SHAW! 


AT! AL_ THEATRE, BOSTON. : 
ADIES and Genteune af vA we Ae professional talent, desirous of making ar- 
(a rangements with the subscriber, for the season remer next August, will 
please address by letter, post paid, ILLIAM PELBY. 
Boston, 5th March, 1845, March 8-4t. 


— - ey 
° . 
Chings Cheatrical. 

The announcement of a new comedy, ‘‘ Fashion,” by Mrs. Mowarrt, 
has awakened some little interest with regard to the uliimate fate of Ameri- 
can comic writing. There can be no doubt but that should the manage- 
ment produce the piece with a good cast and in a clever style of stage ar- 
rangement, and the piece itself be deemed worthy of proper support, a re- 
suscitation of the Park, its management and resources, will be the conse- 
quence. And following the example of Mrs. Mowarr, numerous writers, 
native and foreign, will arise to inflict us with comedies of five long acts, 
and dramas of only one short one. American dramatic literature is, at pre- 
sent an unploughed field for genius. Some dozen lawyers have managed to 
manufacture tolerably thick pamphlets, purporting to acting plays, yet no 
actor would be venturesome enough to represent either of the characters 
therein enumerated. Since the days of MrinsHeL1, no one has pretended 
to be able to write a comedy for the stage, excepting our friends Matthews 
and Joe Field, and they wo’nt try it again for a small sized fortune, we'll 
warrant. In the case of Burletta we have been over-dosed, and we might, 
of this prolific class reckon near upon twenty writers, excluding the repu- 
ted claimants of alate extravaganza. The reason why so little has been 
written for the stage is first, the want of ability, and secondly, the lack of 
reward, should the ability be discovered, and, until these two deficiencies 
be made up, no dramatic writing will be produced. 























There is a rumor that a new theatre is to be constructed at the junction 
of Broadway and Anthony street, and to be, when completed, under the 
management of Mr. Tomas S. Hampurin. The site is certainly well cho- 
sen, and should a house be erected on those lots the speculation would prove 
profitable. There is a strong need fora public building of that nature, 
some where in the heart of the metropolis, and we presume, should the de- 
sign be not too elevated and expensive, as most modern ideal theatres chance 
to be, the capital stock will be readily subscribed. 





The Park re-opened on Wednesday evening with “ The Green Bushes,” 
a drama in three acts—a most injudicious selection, as itis apiece of very 
little merit. We can do no better than give a criticism from the ‘* London 
Observer,” one which fully expresses our own opinions on the subject mat- 


ter. 
“Jt is from the pen of Mr. Buckstone, the performer, and in form and dra- 


matic construction it presents no features of difference from his many other 
works of the same description. The subject is wild and improbable to the 
last degree—though not the less suited for that reason to the taste of an 
Adelphi audience ; and the moral is like the story of the weary knife grind- 
er—‘‘thereisnone to;tell.’’ Ireland, a hundred years ago, and America— 
the southern portion of that continent—are the scenes in which the action 
is laidy the personages are numerous, and consists of Hibernians and In- 
dians : the object is fighting and betraying ; in Irish phrase, it is all ‘*blood 
and thunder, and blood and ’ouns.” Nevertheless it presents many striking 
situations, and offers many touches of feeling, which the public appreci- 
ated and rewarded ; and it certainly indicates in its forma thorough know- 
ledge of the stage requirements on the part of the author.” 

The piece was as well acted as a play of such a calibre could be perform- 
ed. 

This evening, at the Opera House, will be presented three European bur- 
lesques for the joint benefit of Mr. Kneass, Horman, and the company. 
As there is considerable amusement to be found in pieces of this nature, 
combined with fair specimens of vocalism, they will have a capital attend- 
ance. 

The Italian Troupe have been received with great favor at New Orleans, 
far exceeding the warmest expections of their friends. 

Mrs. Suaw is still proving attractive at the Bowery. 

The novelty of the Olympic has been a Burlesque on the “* Bohemian 
Girl,” written by Mr. Baker, the prompter, under the title‘ The Bohea- 
man’s Girl, a very fair Travestie containing a number of local hits and 
points of satire. It went off in a “ blaze of triumph.” 

At the Chatham Messrs. Rice and Joun Duwn have been drawing good 
houses. 

We have received a polite invitation to attend the annual soiree of ‘ the 
Quizzical Society,” to be held at the Minerva Rooms, on Thursday next. 
We shall shine among that crowd, certain. . 


= 








GREEN ROOM INTELLIGENCE. 

We find by an advertisement in the ‘‘ Yankee Blade,” that there isa 
theatre established, under the direction of Mr. J. P. Appams, at the Town 
Hall, Augusta, Maine. As this advertisement is somewhat of a curiosity, 
in its way, we give it place for future insertion, in manuals for actresses. 

Benefit of Mrs. W. H. Peirce.—On Wednesday eve, Feb. 26 will be pre- 
sented the admired Play of the ‘‘Stranger,’’ to be followed by a favorite Farce, 
Mr. W. Marshall will appear in the favorite character of the Stranger. 
Mrs. W. H. Peirce will sustain the arduous character of Mrs. Haller. 

A Lady’s Appeal.—Mrs. W. H. Peirce presents her compliments to the 
Ladies and Gentlemen of Augusta and vicinity, and solicts the honor of their 
attendance at her Levee on Wednesday eve. The bill submitted for their 
attention she trusts will be found worthy the patronage of a liberal public. 

The next tidings we have, are contained in a paragraph, published in 
Augusta, mysterious and revolting. 

Our town was on Tuesday evening disturbed by an occurence of a dark 
and most violent character. Mr I. E. Addams,a member of a theatrical 
company that are now playing in this town, left the theatre after the per- 
formance of his part, and was mea returning to his lodgings, when he 
was met, near the house of Philip C. Johnson, Esq., by two ruffians, who 
assauJted him with clubs, felled him to the earth—jumped upon him, stab- 
bed him repeatedly in the left side, in the vicinity of the heart, and left 
him insensible. He was subsequently found in this condition, and taken 
to his lodgings. His clothes covering the heart were cut in several places, 
and the flesh penetrated to the ribs, but fortunately, the ruffians failed of 
their purpose, and he is expected to recover, none of his wounds being 
dangerous. No definite clue to the perpetrators of the assault exists, al- 
though suspicion attaches to certain persons. Mr. Addams is represented 
to be a most peaceful and unoffending man, and no cause is known, by him 

or others for this attempt upon his lite. 
_ Mr. Henry Russexz, the great and unapproachable ha! ha! ha! vocalist, 
is sull continuing his course of humbug minstrelsy in Europe. We regret 
to perceive that this troubadour has been honored by special command of 
the British Queen, whose delicate ears he rended by the “ Manrac” or 
gently titillated by nasal prolongations of “Old Dan Tucker.” When 
I Aer itself condescends to notice mountebanks, of the class of this genius, 
nere is no gainsaying to what length impudence and knavery may be car- 
~ a Russell has in accordance with the prevailing taste, assumed 
the ttle of “ American” vocalist, and condescended to run the risk of eject- 
ment from London Clubs, a fate he merits most justly, if he gets in one. 
Now we repudiate this honor quite as summarily as the now solvent aos os 
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I coecehelaantinieeernciecene leedentnsine teammates teem se 
their ir debts, and hand it back under protest that the subject is a British 
Jew! 

The Utica Gazette in noticing the English announcement observes 
*‘John Bull gives us credit which does not belong to us. The celebrated 
vocalist is an Englishman by birth, and it is not more than a dozen years 
since he first set foot on the American shores going first to Canada, which, 
with true cos a prejudice, he supposed to be the best place for the ap- 
preciation and reward of musical abilities. From thence he crossed over 
to Rochester where he was employed a year as leader of the Musical Aca- 
demy in that place, at the close of which, in the winter 1937, he came 
eastward and gave a concert in this city, where he undertook to establish a 
similar institution to that in Rochester, and made engagements to take 
charge of it, but going still farther east to Albany and New York, he speedily 
attained the reputation of being the first vocalist in the country, and thence- 
forth devoted himself to - pony concerts throughout the Union, from which 
he reaped fortune as well as fame.” 

The precise birth place of this worthy, should the English desire to hon- 
our it, can, we have no doubt, be learned from any of his relatives in Petti- 
coat Lane, London, or their numerous branches in Chatham street in this 
city. 

The death of Mrs. Mac Kenzie, sister to Mrs. CuarpMan, formerly of 
the Park, is announced in the Picayune, under its usual head. 

At Nashville, on Monday evening, 3d February, after a severe illness, 
which she bore with Christian serenity, Hester, daughter of the late 
Joseph Jefferson, Comedian, of Philadelphia, and wife of Alexander Mac 
Kenzie, formerly manager of the Theatres in Baltimore, Washington, and 
the State of Illinois, and now of Nashville. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sptoman made their first appearance, at the Front street 
Theatre, Baltimore, on Monday evening, and were well received by a crowd- 
ed house. 

It appears that some difficulty has arisen between the management of the 
American Theatre, New Orleans, and the company, @n account of the non- 
payment of their salaries. In a card published by a portion, they are pecu- 
liarly hard upon Mr. Puace, and exonerate Mr. Meuuuer, his partner, 


from all blame. 

Booru has been fulfilling a very good engagement at the National Thea- 
tre, Cincinnati, closing on the 26th ult. The Cincinnati Enquirer remarks, 
that ‘there were twice as many people within the theatre during the en- 
gagement of Mr Booth, than ever before for the same number of nights, and 
more money than during the engagement cf Mr. Macready, when the prices 
were double.” On one evening, Booth played ‘‘ Richard” for the first piece, 
and for the afterpiece, Mr. O. E. Durivaace, the comedian, who is now 
winning laurels at the West, as “ Richard No. 3,” in his own burlesque of 
that name. 

The SxeGurin troupe passed through Mobile, on the 27th ult., en route 
for New Orleans, where they are now playing at the St. Charles Thea- 
tre, and then return to bring out several operas. 

The National Theatre, Boston, has been doing a fair business during the 
past week as we learn from the ‘** Mail,” which likewise speaks of a novelty 
to be produced there. 

The pantomime which has been so long in pre paration, will be produced 
this evening in the most magnificent manner, comprising new scenery, 
dresses, tricks, transformations, &c. The celebrated Signor Paulo from the 
Theatres Covent Garden and Drury Lane is to support the Clown, a charac- | 
ter in which he has won high reputation, while the Pantaloon, Harlequin | 
and Columbine will be admirably sustained by Messrs. Taylor, Mestayer, and 
the beautiful and spirited danseuse, Miss M. Partington. All the play-going 
community are on the tiptoe of expectation, and we imagine there will be | 
a rush to-night seldom witnessed to behold this splendid production. 

By an advertisement in our columns, it will be perceived that the mana- 
ger is anxious to secure professional talent, wherewith to open his ensuing | 

| 





campaigne. A fair chance now occurs for those who may be in want of an 
engagement. 

The “‘Mobile Herald” notices the productor of Mr. Planche’s late bur- 
letta in that city. 

The new extravaganza of “The fair one with the Golden Locks,” 
was brought out in capital style on Monday evening, at the Theatre. 
It is undoubtedly one of the neatest affairs of the kind we have ever 
witnessed,—full of the most laughable scenes and situations,—which all 
told well with the audience, who entered fully into the spirit of the fun. 

The music, from most of the popular operas of the day, was played and | 
sung to burlesque words in a very pleasing manner, and the heartiest kind | 
of applause came down at the termination of each song. Mr. T. Placide, 
as the dolorous King, and Mr. Williams, as the Grand Chamberlain, were 
extravagantly funny. We never have seen a finer bit of quiet comic acting 
than the little scene they had between them, when giving the imitations of 
Othello and Iago. We had a capital imitation of a very famous Tragedian, 
in Placide’s air-drawn corkscrew scene. Our merry favorite, Miss Petrie, 
as the charming ‘‘Graceful,” was a prominent feature of the piece. Her 
voice was in excellent tone, and she dressed, sang and played the part to the 
admiration of every one. Through the piece, Miss Coad came in for a 
large share of the applause so justly due her. 

The Royal Olympic Theatre, Montreal, still continues attractive. We 
understand there is a proposition from some of the inhabitants of Toronto, 
to eflectan arrangement with Mrs. Gro. Jones, fora series of representa- 
tions by her company. We wish the fair lessee success, incase she should 
visit the ex-capital, and can congratulate the Torontonians on their good 
luck in enticing so good a theatrical company among them. 

A Native American Comedy, by a Mrs. Mowarr, is rumored to be in re- 
hearsal at the Park. We have little confidence in female dramatic produc- 
tions, of the present time, but we wish the lady a happy debut although it 
may be in five long acts. 

A queer genius by the name of Morris, took his benefit at the Amphi- 
theatre, New Orleans, when he published the foliowing card :— 


GENERAL CALL.—Carpentenrs, the way is plain, and though there 
may be close shaving, if theyll come and see me, I’ll not gouge ’em.— 
BuTcHers, to you itis not necessary to give atender line, as you are of 
the right kidney, and will give quarters, and allow me to grow fat.— 
FouNDRYMEN, set a pattern and give me a good cast.—PRiINTERs, don’t 
knock my poor expectation into pi, but stretch out your {Gs and help a 

oor devil who is out of sorts.—-Harrers, will find plenty of spare planks, 
and I trust they will fill up and stoke upon this occasion, and set me off 
right.—Baxers, I’m in knead of you.—T armors, it is need/e-ss to say you 
are required ; so don’t back stitch, but seam what you are.—BrickLayYeErs, 
must plumbd the bob and set their pins for this particular occasion.—Suoxr- 
MAKERS, Without aw/ your aid I cannot /ast long, and may come to a bad 
end.—ENGRAVERs if I fail to steel the plate of your affections I shall be- 
come graver.—PainTeRs will, I hope, not only do the thing prime, but 
assist me toa second coat,—Guaziers, don’t put me in pane by non-attend- 
dance.—Grocerns will come, as they are generally a rum set, and like to be 
brandied with gin-u-wine liberality. —BLacxsmirus, strike while the iron 
is hot and give me a good temper. I expect to throw sparks for your 
amusement,—TINNERS, sodder up my hopes; come in acrowd. Tinto 
one but I’ll plase ye—CorrersmirHs, don’t be sti// on this night, but worm 
your way to the box office without fail—Tanners, if you come my hair's 
on, if you stay away it’s off—Canpie Factors, if you will only go ina 
small dip, you can mould me to you will.—Locxsmirus, if you would find 
the key tomy affections don’t ward of this appeal.—Ror:mMaxers, just 
come and take my kinks out.—Oysrer SELLERS AND OysTERMEN, you 
must shel/ out, sure.—Buiock anv PumPpmaAxkrns, don’t be such suckers 
as to stay away. If you do I'll snatch you.—SuirwriGutTs, STEAMBOAT 
Bui.pERs your presence always adzs to an assemblage ; so come and lay 
the keel of my desires, that the rudder of my hopes may steer to a safe 
berth.—CooreRrs must turn out in tierce, and go it with a w-hvop. Stave 
ahead, boys.—BooxsinpeRs, on this night must come in folio to see me 
on the boards, or I shall say you are bound in sheep.—PorteR Hovsx KErp- 
ERS, if you don’t give me a punch along something will ale me, and I shall 
be brought to my beer.—Topacconisrs may manufacture Long Cut or 
Short Cut, but they must not eut me; for if they attend I will prove that I 
am up to snuff ; so, of course they will come if they chews.—SToveMAKERs, 
must come in re numbers, as the patterns will be of the first cast.— 
ENGINEERs will be wanted to give me a good packing, that | may win es- 
teem.—Pi.ots, to enable me to clear all bars ; Captains to command, and 
Clerks to account a a must not be stationary. I’m 
bound to post a good bill.—Broxers, you can get stock for this night, from 
25 to 50 cents per share.—CarMEN AND DraysrEN, you must call and 
take my bores.—BoaTMEN 1N GENERAL, look out for Monday night— 
you'll pass current for 50 cents.—Jack Tans, set your standing sails, and 
sail before the wind, until you reach the offing of the Oilice, and there lay 
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BY C. H, STANLEY. 


£ Problem No. 3. 
White to play, and Checkmate in four moves. 





POSITION. 
White. | Black. 
K atQR K at his 5 
Rat Q Kt at K B6 
B at K Kt 2 P’s atQ Kt 3, Q Kt 4, and K 4. 
Bat KR6 


P’satQ R2,Q Kt 3,K B2,andK Kt4 
We extract the above problem from the ‘* London Chess Player's Chrop; 

cle” of February last ; it is originally from India, and is probably the most 
difficult four move problem extant. The editor of the “London Che. 
Player’s Chronicle” remarks that “It has foiled several of the best English 
players to whom he Iras submitted it, and that having the solution before hin 
he deems it best to withhold the same altogether, warranting the Diagran, 
to be correct.” Under these circumstances, we should not consider oy;. 
selves justified in publishing the solution, although we have the satisfactio, 
of being able to inform our readers that it has been discovered by two of oy; 
New York players, Judge F. and Mr. T., of the N. Y. Chess Club. In eop. 
clusion, we would recommend the careful study of this great “ puzzle” ;, 
all amateurs, and we shall have great pleasure in acknowledging a commy. 
nication from any one who may succeed in unravelling its mysteries, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

** Philo-Chess.”—Your second letter contains a correct solution to Pr». 
blem No. 1; try your hand at No. 3. We have examined the Problem j, 
your first letter, and find that check-mate can be given in one move less t)yay 
you state. You seem to have ingenuity, but want practice; we should bp 
glad to see you at the Club. 

C. V.—Your remittance is acknowledged with thanks. 

F. R. A.—We are obliged by your communication, and will take an ee;,, 
opportunity of profiting by your suggestion. , 





Game No. 4. 
Match now in course of play at the New York Chess Club, bétween Mess:;' 
J. W. Schulten and C. H. Stanley. 
FIRST GAME. 





Mr. Stanley. Mr. Schulten. Mr. Stanley. Mr. Schulten 
White. Black. White. Black. 
1.QBP2 QBP2 26. R to Kt. Q to Q B7ch 

2, KP1 K Pl 27. Qto B2 Q to K B 4 (d) 
3. QP2 QP2 28. QtoK R4 K Rto Kt2 
4. QKtto B3 K Kt toB3 29. RtoK Kt5 QtoQB7ch 
5. K KttoR3 K BtoQ3 30. BtoK B2 K Rto Kt 3 
6. QtoQ Kt 3 Q B P takes P 31. K B P 1 (e) QtoK5 

7. K P takes P Q Kt to B3 32. ® takes R Q takes Q 
8. QBP1 K BtoQ B2 33. B takes Q P takes R 
9 K BtoQ Kt5 Castles 34. PtakesKtP KtoK Kt2 
19. B takes Kt P takes B 35. Bto K K takes P 
11. Castles QBtoR3 36. Kto Kt 3 K toB4 
12. KRto K Kt to K B5 37. KtoB3 R to K Kt 
13. K BP2 QtoK R5 38. KttoB4(f) RtoK Kt5 
14. QBtoQ2 K Kt P 2 (a) 39. Kt takes P RtoK 5 
15. QKtto K2 Q Rto Kt 40. Ktto Q8 R takes B 
16. QtoQB3 K RPI 41. Kt takes P RtoQR8 
17. Q Kt P2 B takes Kt 42. KttakesQRP R takes P 
18. R takes B P takes P 43. KttoQ B6 R toQ Kt7 
19. QRtoK B K Kt Pi 44. K toK 3 K RP 1 (g) 
20. P takes P (6) B takes P ch 45. Kt to K 5 R takes P 
21. R takes B Kt takes R 46. QBP1 R ch 

22. K takes Kt K to R (ec) 47. K to Q 2 K to Q Kt 
23. QtoK3 K R to Kt 45. KtoK 3 RtoQB 
24. BtoK QtoKR4 49. KtoB3 KRP1 
25. KBP 1 Qto K Kt3 50. K to Kt2 K to Kis 
Resigns. = 


(a) By this mode of play Black will win a Pawn, but in consequence o! 
opening the game so much on the King’s side, his position becomes dan- 
gerous. 

(6) Beautifully played ; by this move, which to an ordinary player would 
appear suicidal, White is enabled to take advantage of the exposed situation 
of his adversary’s King. 

(c) A bad move—he should play K to R 2. 

(d) So long as the White Bishop occupies its present diagonal, an °:: 
change of Queens would destroy Black’s chance of the game. . 

(e) Very well played. 

(f) White conceives the bold idea of sacrificing one of his pieces for « 
many pawns as he will fetch, and pushing one of his own Pawns to Queer. 

(g) From the peculiar position of the game, Black must win; should 
White advance his K on the Black Rook, the Black Rook’s Pawn continue: 
oa the march, and on the capture of the Rook, the Pawn would be within 
one square of Queening. 





Match by Correspondence. 
Through the medium of the United States Gazette, of Philadelphia, 4 
the N. Y. Morning News. 





Philadelphia New York. Philadelphia. New York. 

Mr. V—. Mr. C. H. S. Mr. V—. Mr. C. H. 8. 
1.KP2 K P2 4. KRP2 K Kt Pl 
2,.K BP2 P takes P 5. K KttoK 5 K BtoK2 
2. K Kt toB 3 K Kt P 2 | 





New York Chess Club. 
The N. Y. Chess Club continues to hold its meetings at the Carlto: 
House ; amateurs visiting the city are req. :sted to consider themselves we'- 


come, as often as it may suit their convenience to attend. 
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